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Maxwell, Johnston and Barnum’s 


SPEAKING WRITING 


By WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, City Superintendent of Schools, New 
York; EMMA L. JOHNSTON, Principal of the Brooklyn Training 
School for Teachers, City of New York ; and MADALENE D. BARNUM, 
Teacher of English in the Brooklyn Training School for Teachers. 


Book One (For Third Year) . . . 


$0.20 


Book Two (For Fourth Year). . . . .23 
Book Three (For Fifth Year) . . . . ..25 


HIS series provides separate books for 

the third, fourth and fifth years, and is 

the first to provide a textbook to be 
placed in the hands of third-year pupils. The 
prices of the books are exceedingly low, and 
the books themselves are unusually small in 
size and so light in weight that they can 
easily be handled by young children.- The 
series makes the study of oral English as sys- 
tematic as the study of written English, and 
makes it precede the study of written English, 
It not only 
teaches the pupil to speak correctly, but by 
training his voice extends the influence of the 


as it normally does in school. 


cultured and refined home. It lays the founda-- 


tion of certain desirable habits of speech — 


fluency, flexibility of voice, pure tone, cor- 
rectness of pronunciation, and distinctness of 
enunciation. 

The work is very simple, interesting, and 
stimulating. The games in Book One give 
the children power through relaxation, through 
using linguistic forms as they use other play 
material. Progressive training in letter writ- 
ing is provided in Book Two. The series 
teaches the delightful art of oral story telling 
by furnishing ‘stories for reproduction, with 
numerous suggestions and directions. The 
work in dramatization develops the child’s 
These 
books are of particular value to children of 


powers of imagination and expression. 


foreign parentage. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE ARBITRATION TREATIES. 
The general arbitration treaties be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain and the United States and 
France are in the hands of the Sen- 
ate. How long they will remain there 
and what action the Senate may take 
upon them it would not be easy to 
predict. There are signs of gather- 
ing opposition to them, based on va- 
rious considerations; but if the Sen- 
ate were to delay long in their ratifi- 
cation, and still more, if it were to 
refuse to ratify them, a very un- 
pleasant impression would be cre- 
ated abroad and tie cause of general 
arbitration would receive a severe 
blow. If ever there was a time when 
the genuine public sentiment of the 
country “might justly be brought to 
bear with all possible force upon that 
august body, this is such a time. 


WHAT ARE “JUSTICIABLBE” 
DIPFERRENCES? 


Existing arbitration treaties ex- 
pressly exclude disputes which con- 
eern the mational honor or vital in- 
terests of the signatories. The new 
treaties provide for the arbitration 
of all “justiciable” differences. The 
word is an awkward one, and its 
meaning not entirely clear to “the 
man in the street’; but it is further 
defined as meaning questions which 
are susceptible of decision by the ap- 
plication of the principles of law or 
equity. This should relieve the ap- 
prehensions of those who have im- 
agined that under the new treaties 
we should be bound to arbitrate 
every conceivable question. It is 
ecle.tly implied that some questions 
are not “justiciable.” To determine 
what are and what are not, in any 
particular case, as well as to investi- 
gate facts and define issues, provis- 
sion is made for the creation of a 
joint high commision of inquiry, in 
which both parties are to be equally 
represented. The question whether 
a given difference shall be arbitrated 
by the Hague Tribunal or by some 
other is to be determined in each 
case by a special agreement, and this 
agreement, so far as the United 
States is concerned, is to be made by 
the President, “with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” This re- 
tains for the Senate a voice in the 
taatter. 


SENATOR FRYE’S DEATH. 


The death af Senator Frye of 
Maine was not unexpected, for 
the Senator had been ill for 
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some months; but it will he 
deeply regretted, since it re- 
moves a veteran statesman of 


high character and large usefulness, 
Mr. Frye outranked all his associ- 
ates in length of continuous service. 
He had been for thirty years a con- 
spicious figure in the Senate, after 
ten years spent in the House, and he 
had been for fifteen years, up to last 
April, president pro tem of the Sen- 
ate. His death will have one im- 
portant political consequence, since 
it will open the way to the election 
of a second Democratic Senator from 
Maine, which seems a political anom- 
aly. 


MR. BALFOUR’S BLUNDER. 


The general opinion in England 
seems to be, outside of extreme 
partisans, that Mr. Balfour made a 
monumental blunder in moving a 
vote of censure upon the government 
for obtaining the King’s consent for 
the creation of peers, if necessary to 
secure the ehactment of the veto bill 
in substantially the form in which it 
left the House of Commons. It gave 
Mr. Asquith his desired opportunity 
to vindicate the course which the 
government had taken as at once con- 
siderate and constitutional. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Balfour made 
it uncomfortably clear that 
it was not Mr. Asquith, but 
himself, who had dragged the 
King into the discussion by treating 
him as if he were an inexperienced 
sovereign led astray by his ministers, 
when in fact he was following the 
only path open to him under the con- 
stitution, and the path which had 
already been agreed to by King Ed- 
ward shortly before his death. 


THE LORDS’ SURRENDER. 


The surrender of the House of 
Lords, when the final vote was taken 
on the veto bill, was conclusive and 
complete. But it was accomplished 
by the narrow vote of 131 to 114, by 
which the motion not to insist on 
the Lords’ amendments was passed. 
The negative vote was cast by Lord 
Haisbury and his fellow “die-hards’”’ 
or “last ditehers,”’ and they would 
have been strong enough to over- 
come the slender contingent of Lib- 
eral peers, had not twenty-five or 
ithirty Conservatives, among them 
Lord Rosebery and the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, voted with 


the government rather than force 


the creation of 500 new peers. The 
majority of the Conservatives, led by 
Lord Lansdowne, abstained from 
voting. August 10, 1911. will be a 
memorable day in English history, 


August 17, 1915 


since it marks the greatest change in 
the British constitution sinee the 
passage of the reform bill. Hence- 
forth, the House of Lords will have- 
no power at all over money bills, 
and will have only a suspensive veto» 
upon any bills passed by the House- 
of Commons, since measures which 
the Commons may pass in three suc- 
cessive sessions will become law 
without the assent of the Lords.. 
Home rule for Ireland is the next 
thing on the program. 


A DIPLOMATIC SHAKE-UP. 


There has been a general shifting: 
around in the diplomatic service,-— 
the changes being nearly all in the 
nature of promotions and transfers. 
The most important change is the 
transfer of Ambassador Leishman 
from Rome to Berlin, to take the- 
place of Ambassador Hill, who re- 
cently resigned. Ambassador O’Brien: 
is shifted from Tokio to Rome, to 
take Mr. Leishman’s place; while the- 
post now held by Mr. O’Brien is 
filled by the promotion of Mr. Bryan, 
hitherto minister to Belgium. To the 
post made vacant by Mr. Bryan’s. 
transfer, Mr. Larz Anderson of Mass- 
achusetts is appointed. The present 
minister to the Balkan States ts: 
transferred to the Argentine Re- 
public; the present minister to Cuba 
is transferred to the post thus made- 
vacant, and the present minister to- 
the Netherlands goes to Cuba. A 
new man, Lloyd Bryce of New York,. 
- appointed minister to the Nether- 
ands. 


THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 


Congress is getting on with its 
work, in spite -of the midsummer 
heat. The Senate has adopted the 
Congressional reapportionment bill,. 
inaking the future membership of the- 
House 433 instead of 391, without re- 
ducing the representation of any 
state, and the measure has become: 
law, taking effect with the Congress 
to be chosen next year. The Senate- 
has also passed the House resolution 
providing for the admission of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico as states; and 
despite the assurance that the Presi- 
dent would veto the bill, if the- 
Arizona provision for the recall of 
judges were not stricken out, it re- 
fused to accept the Nelson amend- 
ment, offered to that end. 


AND NOW THE COTTON 
TARIFF. 


It must have been with some- 
thing of a pang that some of the- 


[Continued on page 167.} 


Will Singing be Taught in Your 
Schools Next Year? 


* appegerases! it will and undoubtedly you will think that the “best is none too good”’ for your school. 
No matter what was taught last year, you owe it to yourself and your school to investigate the 


merits of 


THE NE\* NORMAL MUSIC COURSE 


Its principles and methods have gained the admiration and confidence of thousands of teachers in the 

last twenty-five years; the New Course has new songs, new music, is fresh, attractive, thoroughly. 

up-to-date and embodies the principles that have made the Normal Music Course a national success. 
Book One, 144 pages, 32c; Book Two, 224 pages, 40c; Book Three, 256 pages, 50c. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
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Malden “ARE YOU SATISFIED 


with your work in 


Commerciat || 


1. Reading-Literature Series, Free 
WALTER LEROY SM PRINCIPAL 
and Treadwell? 
Primer, nine delightful folk tales, 98 
Educationally the Strongest Business three-color illustrations. 

School in New England. First Reader, thirteen folk tales and 

many rhymes and jingles, 56 three-color 

Trains young men and women to be thorough illustrations. 


Pedagogically and artistically the best 
beginning readers published. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly ee” ° 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 2. Studies in English, Robbins and Row? 


Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Book 1, Language, grades 4, 5 and 6; 
A special feature of the school is a normal depart- lessons in language rather than abies 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- language. 
Book li, Grammar and Composition, 


equipped commercia! teachers, The positions pay 


seiiiaathenentedits grades 7 and 8; a text-book that pupils 


enjoy. 

Write, call or telephone for further information. 3.. Exercises in English Form and Dic- 
tion, Fansler and Fansler ? 

For grades 9 and 10; thorough courses 

in Capitalization, Punctuation, and the 

Principles of Diction. Maximum of 


156 PLEASANT STREET training with a minimum of labor. 
MALDEN, MASS. Row, Peterson & Co., Chicago 


To these facts, in connection with our strong 
Faculty and the thorough training we give, 
we owe oursuccess. Several large buildings 
are devoted exclusively to school work. 


To Superintendents and 
Boards of Education Devoted 


you of Exclu SIVe ly to 
rawing or any ial Subjects taught 1. se lete, 
in Public Schools? If 20, here are AM Faculty competent, andthe practical 
. : be basis upon which the school is run is 
Public School Special Subjects eraeeinemeteeenrsmaes 


TheThomas Norma! Training School 


may be of interest to you. 

For more than twenty yearswehave Music, Drawing, Domestic ae rtp correspondence from 
made a specialty of training young uperintendents of Schools and 
men and women these special Science, Domestic Art, Man of and 
subjects. Our uates are teaching in : information wi furnished on 
every state in & e country, and they are ual Training.Physical application. Address 

in great demand. All our courses are de- Trainin THE SECRETARY, 

signed especially for Public School work. g. 3020 North Grand Boulevard West, Detroit, Mich. be 


ON THE ond eee OF EDUCATION AMONG THE PEOPLE, RESTS THE PRES- 
ERVATION AND PERPETUATION OF OUR FREE 
INSTITUTIONS. N. Y. PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

The DIXON COMPANY, being firm believers in the “diffusion of 
education,” have a new pencil called “EDUCATOR,” Trade Number 
No. 480. It has a large diameter of wood, but the regular sized lead, and 
is the latest thing in the pencil line. Ask the stationer about them who sup- 
plies you with pencils, or if you wish we will mail you a sample on receipt 
of 5 cents in stamps. 


| Ce SEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
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TEACHING OF GEOMETRY 


By DAVID EUGENE SMITH 
Professor of Mathematics in Teachers 
University 


i2mo, cloth, 339 pages, $1.25 
i ig: appearance of this latest work upon the 


teaching of mathematics by Professor Smith 

is most timely and cannot dail to have a 
powerful influence not merely upon the work in 
metry, but upon secondary education in general. 

he mathematical curriculum has been so severely 
attacked of late thata clearandscholarly discussion of 
the merits of geometry, of the means for making the 
subject more vital and more attractive, of the limita- 
tions placed upon it by American conditions, and of 
the status of the subject in relation to other sciences, 
will be welcomed by all serious teachers. This 
work meets the attack upon geometry with no hesi- 
tation, justifying for the subject a place in every 
scheme of education worthy the name, showing the 
fallacy of the ephemeral attempt to make it merely 
utilitarian in a narrow sense, admitting frankly that 
the old geometry contained certain matter that is 
not suited to present conditions, showing the various 
lines of application that may safely be used, and 
presenting the subject in the attractive light that 
has always characterized the work done by Professor 
Smith at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


GINN ann COMPAN 


PUBLISHERS 
29 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Are you interested in Speliers? Have you seen 
our New-World Spelier Series? Consider 
whether Spellers with the following general fea- 
tures would not exactly meet your requirements: 


Good typography and illustrations 

Explicit directions to teachers 

Careful grading 

Frequent and varied reviews 

Omission of unnecessary words 

Syllabication of word on first appearance— 
salid thereafter 

No confusion of homonyms 

Unhackneyed quotgtions of high literary value 

Use of phrases for giving much drill in a short 
time 

Perfectly natural correlation with other subjects 

Application of principles of interest and va- 
riety as in other subjects 


New- World Spellier: 


Grades | and 2, postpaid - 30 cents 
New-World Speller: 

Grades 3, 4, 5, postpaid - 24 cents 
New-World Speller: 

Grades 6, 7, 8, postpaid - 24 cents 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York | 


IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 

By Marguerite Stockman Dickson. 12mo. Cloth. Illus- 

trated. xviii+531+lil pages. %1.00 net. 

Mrs. Dickson has told in an unbroken narrative form the 
history of our country for grammar school pupils. A unique 
feature of the book is the grading. The majority of text- 
books, whether intended to cover one grade or several, re- 
quire throughout the same degree ef intellectual develop- 
ment on the part of the student. Mrs. Dickson has planned 
her book to meét the less developed intellectuality of sixth- 
year pupils and the more advanced mental development of 
pupils of the seventh and eighth grades. 

NORTH AMERICA 

Volume I. of “The Continents and Their People,” by 
James Franklin Chamberlain, Ed. B., 8S. B., Depart- 
ment ofGeography,State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
California; and Arthur Henry Chamberlain, B:S., 
A. M., formerly Professor of Eduveation, Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California, author 
of “Standards of Education,” ete. 12mo. Cloth. 
Illustrated. xi+299 pages. 55 cents net. 

This is the first of a series of supplementary readers in- 
tended to cover all thecontinents. All the countries of North 
America are treated in detail, their physical, political, social 
and industrial characteristics being described. A valuable 
adjunct in the study of geography. 

ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
(In Macmillan’s Commercial Series.) 

By Anson H. Bigelow, Superintendent City Schools, 
Lead, 8. D., and W. A. Arnold, Director Business 
Training, Wvodbine, Iowa Normal School. 12mo. 
Cloth. xi+258 pages. 7o cents net. 

The book is the outcome of the author’s belief that the 
arithmetic taught in the school should be the arithmetic of 
real life; that school methods should be the same as those of 
the counting-room, the shop and the farm. so that it should 
be unnecessary either to “unlearn”' or to learn new methods 
of business. The book is adapted to the upper grammar 
grades and to the high school. 

ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY 

By Charles Benedict Davenport, Ph. D., and Gertrude 
Crotty Davenport, B.S. 12mo. Cloth. x+508 pages. 
$1.25 net. 

Acomplete revision of the authors’ Introduction to Zool- 

y. New matter has been added, and the terminology sim- 
piited as far as possible. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
* 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Chicago Dallas San Francise, 


Operator 


knows why the majority of Commercial Schools 
throughout the country teach the UNDERWOOD. 
Any Underwood operator can tell you why the ma- 
jority of typewriters in the majority of Commercial 
Schools throughout the country are UNDER- 
WOODS. 

Any Underwood operator can tell you that the 
BEST positions in the business world are UNDER- 
WOOD positions. 

Any Underwood operator will tell you that the 
UNDERWOOD operators are always in demand. 


Ask any Underwood operator or write q 


Underwood Typewriter Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


241 Broadway New York 
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KIPLING AS AN EXPONENT OF THE MODERN SPIRIT. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM H. SLAYTON, 
Franklin, N. H. 


More than ever before the spirit of commercial- 
ism has entered into the working system of our 
modern life, and brought with it an element which 
has influenced almost every phase of human 
thought. Even the’ most conservative countries 
have felt the quickened pulse-beat of this rapid 
progress and stirring activity. 
The relation of this spirit to 
literature is evident. Men and 
women of wunproved ability 
have had resource to the pen 
as a means of earning a liveli- 
hood. The large majority 
labor in the field for years 
without gaining recognition, 
but now and then a new name 
is heralded by the critics and a 
fortune is made in a new novel. 

The practical nature of the 
commercial world has imparted 
to modern life certain qualities 
which have become despotic in 
their requirements. Business 
methods demand brevity; com- 
petition calls for originality, vari- 
ety, and novelty; strong, vigor- 
ous workers embody vitality, 
while the undercurrent of these 


criticism at the very beginning and it voiced the 
opinion of the reading public. 

Kipling’s special province is. the strange and 
unfamiliar, but his marvelous versatility is shown 
in his first production, “The Light That Failed.” 
The plot, character-drawing, and depiction of in- 
cident mark this as a worthy 
novel. The conclusion is al- 
most contrary to antecedent 
probability, and impresses the 
reader with a sense of dis- 
Satisfaction, but the fact that 
one writer has swerved from 
the straight path of literary re- 
quirements for the sake of 
giving the world something 
novel is a redeeming feature 
not to be depreciated. The 
action of the story is un- 
fortunately slow at the be- 
ginning and unnecessarily 
hampered by details, but the 
fault, if it is a fault, is easily 
remedied by the little side 
plays of the minor characters. 
This element of novelty is not 
limited to isolated scenes or 


CARROLL G. PEARSE, single stories, but pervades 
practical qualities 1s an intense Superintendent of Milwaukee, President of | every part of Kipling’s work 
realism coupled with an earn- ae. F. Sie with a consistency that is 
est desire for the _ ideal. This is ‘the ample proof of its naturalness. 
essence of the modern spirit, and an ex- The method that he follows is indeed business- 


ponent of this spirit must not only embody 
these characteristics, but he must give of 
himself to the modern world in adequate ex- 
pression. It is the purpose of this study to see 
how truly Rudyard Kipling has met these de- 
mands. 

The facts of his life are so well known that a 
chronicle of them would be needless repetition. 
His Indian career has. thrown about his person- 
ality a glamour of romance so fascinating that it 
is best told in some of his short sketches, which 
are oftentimes but a transcript of his own actions 
and impressions. At twenty-five years of age he 
found himself famous as a writer of prose fiction. 
The London Letter of that time observed: “Mr. 
Kipling is the author of the hour. If you see a 
reader deeply interested in a book and oblivious 
to all that is going on around him, a thousand to 
one the book is ‘Soldiers Three’ or ‘The Story 
of the Gadsbys.’ You will see the slow smile settle 
down upon the absorbed countenance of the 
reader, while the flutter of conversation and the 
rustle of skirts is unnoticed.” This was favorable 


seemed especially typical of a class. 


like. One instance will show his practical way of 
working. While in London he had rooms near 
Waterloo bridge overlooking the street. Ona 
summer evening he would draw a lounge up to 
the window and lie there, pencil in hand, jotting 
down any of the coarse repartee and racy talk that 
His genius 
lies in his capacity for seeing things that others 
pass by. His infinite painstaking in the study of 
details has thus produced characters so surpris- 
ingly real that their appeal is immediate and ef- 
fective. 

In his originality of expression Kipling has a 
distinctive attribute that fittingly supplements his 
novelty of conception. His style is often as sug- 
gestive as that of the obscure Browning and then 
requires an effort on the part of the reader, 

Obviously this is a fault, for nothing is so tanta- 
lizing as to be obliged to stop in the middle of a 
simple sentence and wonder what its meaning is. 
At the other extreme he is quite lucid, speaking 
in no halting or hesitating manner, but as he him- 
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self said, “Aftér thé use of the English, in straight 
flung words and few.” 

His writing has been styled as “a high kind of 
reporting.” This is due to his years of work in 
the journalistic field. _ He abounds in epithets 
that bring a scene before the reader with great 
vividness and vitality. In “Captains Courageous” 
we have an.admirable account of the cod-fishery. 
The general atmosphere of sultriness, slime, blood, 
and offal serves as a background for the lively in- 
cidents that accompany the casting of the line, 
the vicious jerk, and the flopping of the ungainly 
cod upon the deck. 

His style is not so beautiful as that of Steven- 
son, which has been developed by the imitation of 
many favorite authors in turn, but it is a singu- 
larly effective and readable style unlike that of al- 
most any other writer. Who would need to be 
told the authorship of the following paragraph de- 
scribing a scene on the Canadian Pacific in 
spring? | 

“At a halting place in a gigantic gorge walled in 
by the snows, a man reels from a tiny saloon into 
the middle of the track, where half a dozen dogs 
are chasing a pig off the metals. He is beauti- 
fully and eloquently drunk. He sings, waves his 
hands, and collapses behind a shunting engine, 
while four of the loveliest peaks that the Al- 
mighty ever moulded look down upon him. One 
of the hill-sides moved a little in dreaming of the 
spring and caught a passing freight-train. The 
deceased locomotive is standing on its head in 
soft earth thirty or forty feet down the slide and 
two long cars loaded with shingles are dropped 
carelessly atop of it. It looks so marvelously like 
a toy train cast aside by a child that one cannot 
realize what it means till a voice cries, ‘Anyone 
killed?” This is not novelty but it certainly is 
originality that is refreshing. In one of his short 
stories, Kipling describes an officer’s daughter as, 
“One of those bleating, lamb-like, pick-me-up-and 
carry-me-or-I'll-die girls.” This is not highly ar- 
tistic but it is unique and impressionistic. The 
author’s gift is incommunicable. It is the faculty 
of knowing a dramatic bit of life when he sees it 
and the faith that what has interested him will in- 
terest others also. 

Kipling’s short stories satisfy two of the other 
demands of the modern spirit—brevity and vari- 
ety. The two are concomitant. His works are 
comprised in twelve volumes, which include about 
two hundred short stories besides his novels and 
poetical works. His sketches are exactly suited 
for the busy reader who can spend but a few min- 
utes from his work. An hour is ample time to do 
justice to the longest one, but even with that brief 
introduction the cunning narrator has gained his 
hearer, and a second sitting means an absorbed 
interest in the entire volume. His power of sus- 
taining interest in a few characters through the 
four hundred pages of a novel is, therefore, almost 
paradoxical; but “Naulahka” shows his ability to 
perform this difficult task. No one has made his 
readers taste,and smell as well as see and hear the 
East as this student of Indian life, while his grasp 
of character of the native women is delicate and 
genuinely sympathetic. 
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_ Nevertheless he has shown good judgment in 
treating his readers to a long series of short per- 
formances, as it were, which are most suited to 
their hurrying natures and limited time. “Stalky 
& Co.” is a collection of episodes of English 
school-boy life that deal with the same characters 
throughout. It is without plot and is, therefore, 


not a novel; its length forbids the title of short 


story, so that the result is a cross between the two 
which gives the impression of a planless composi- 
tion with occasional meritorious features. In 
choice of subjects he has a breadth of range as 
unlimited as the vagrant fancy of a summer girl, 
and while his pen is transcribing one sketch, his 
alien imagination is seeking new fields a thousand 
miles away. 

The second reason for his success with the 
short story is his keenness in selecting those 
phases of human activity which are of interest to 
other people. A well-known authority in: Ameri- 
can literature has said, “There is in the selected 
episode of every life something that is highly in- 
teresting.” Kipling understood this truth, and 
where a host of writers have fatigued a good- 
natured public with a five-hundred-page novel of 
commonplace incidents, this student of men and 
things has won their approbation by selecting a 
single bright, significant episode and telling it in 
five thousand words. 

The modern spirit finally demands an intense 
realism coupled with an earnest desire for the 
ideal. Kipling’s realism is freed from the vulgar- 
ity that characterizes certain of the modern 
French writers who have shown an unpardonable 
license in this comparatively new phase of litera- 
ture; and yet he depicts life so truly that the as- 
tonished reader often starts in surprise and looks 
with wonder upon real human nature. It is well 
for the novelist to keep from poetic elevation on 
the one hand and “creeping realism” on the other. 
Kipling has safely done this and the result is a 
happy mean between two dangerous extremes 
that is highly satisfactory. This ability to see life 
as it really is, however, would be inadequate were 
it not for an ideal element which looks upward 
and forward to greater possibilities. The lack of 
such an ideal has made some of Zola’s characters, 
for instance, types of base passion and nerveless 
crime. Kipling makes his man a man of vitality, 
who, though he may be plunged in wickedness, 
never loses sight of the bright day star which 
leads him to something truer and nobler. His 
theology, in a nut-shell, is, “Stand by the day’s 
work and wait further instructions.” It is largely 
this dogged moral force that gives Kipling’s work 
its hold. He is not the theoretical preacher who 
has everything for his personal comfort; he is 
the man who speaks through experience. This is 
the ideal that makes strife a kind of glory and at- 
tainment, in some measure, possible. 

Kipling’s poetical works seem almost like the 
result of experiment. Rarely does he sound the 
key-note of true emotion, oftener he gives us 
verses whose crudeness is pitiable. His ‘“Barrack- 
room Ballads” have been styled by Richard Henry 
Stoddard “so purely tpoetical, so admirable, so 
noble, so exquisite”; his “Recessional” has a sub- 
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limity of spirit that is thrilling, while some of his 
minor poems may be classed as mere jingle and 
metered prose. At no time does he lack vigor, 
but he seems to have missed the delicacy of touch 
that must remain as the distinctive quality of the 
poet. 

The “Recessional” has a majestic swing like the 
tramp of mighty elephants at the crowning of an 
Indian prince, other poems of lighter nature have 
the dinning clatter of the tambourine girls and 
native dancers who swarm behind the pageant. 
The “ Departmental Ditties” are crude and realis- 
tic in the extreme. When we remember the 
beauty and the wealth of English literature these 
unemotional produ:tions give but little satisfaction. 
Prose allows certain freedom of expression that 
may pass for novelty and uniqueness, but poetic 
license itself cannot excuse the misuse of meter in 
the interpretation of a prosy idea. Local color is 
all that gives these ditties any merit and they ap- 
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peal strongly only to a limited class—those who, 
from experience, have become conversant with 
the customs, life, and traditions of India. If these 
poems survive the test of time, the enduring quali- 
ties which will commend them to the reading pub- 
lic will be: their vigor, novelty of treatment, and 
uniqueness of expression. 

We have assumed that an exponent of the mod- 
ern spirit must not only possess the qualities 
which characterize that spirit, but he must give of 
himself to the world in adequate expression. His 
message must be to all mankind, his appeal must 
be universal. : 

In the spirit of all his work Rudyard Kipling 
has caught the spirit of the age. In his poetical 
expression, he has, with a few notable exceptions, 
failed to satisfy our assumptions. His prose, 
whether in the form of sketch, short story, or 
rovel, both in conception and expression, has se- 
cured his title as “exponent of the modern spirit.” 
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PENSIONS FO 


R TEACHERS. 


BY ALFRED BUNKER,* 
Boston. 


Pensions for teachers have come, and have 
come to stay. The movement to secure them is 
getting more and more popular, and less opposi- 
tion than formerly is shown to their creation, but 
it is rather surprising to observe that the true 
basis of argument in their favor, on the one hand, 
and of opposition to them, on the other hand, is 
generally misunderstood, and hence mis-stated. 

It is usually said in favor of teachers’ pensions 
that, having given long and efficient service in the 
schools, teachers are entitled, when their time of 
retirement comes, to receive a pension, as a sort 
of deferred payment for their services, and, on 
the other hand, it is urged that there is no reason 
why they should receive any supplemgntary pay. 
Teachers, it is said, have been paid according to 
their contract. If the pay was not satisfactory 
they were not obliged to stay, but might have 
gone to some other city, if they could find one, 
where the compensation was greater, and there 
would seem to be no reason why they should be 
subsequently paid further for their services, any 
more than the grocer or the tailor who has pro- 
vided for his customers food and clothing in ex- 
change for their money. 

Pensions are paid out of public money, and it 
is a well-established principle of political economy 
that public money can properly be spent only for 
the public benefit, and that there is never any jus- 
tification to spend it for the benefit of individuals, 
and this is the ground upon which pensions are 
usually and justly opposed. Therefore, unless it 
can be shown that pensions are for the public 
benefit, pensions ought not to be paid. 

But, properly loked at, this is the very reason 
why pensions should be paid to retiring teachers, 
for pensions to teachers are a public benefit in 
three ways :— 

First: By attracting out of the service teachers, 
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who, through age or disability, have become un- 
able to render to the schools most effective ser- 
vice. 

Second: By securing from teachers while they 
continue in the schools, better and more efficient 
service, by making them more comfortable and 
contented at their work in the prospect of a pen- 
sion later on, just as a teamster gets better work 
from his horse if the harness does not chafe. 

Third: By attracting into the service a larger 
number of able young men and women, who, later 
on, will become first-class teachers, and who 
when selecting a profession will find in the assur- 
ance of a pension for their declining years, ah in- 
ducement to become teachers, and also to make 
teaching a life work. 

These, as will readily be seen, are good and suf- 
ficient public reasons for granting pensions to 
teachers; reasons which will appeal to every in- 
telligent person to whom they may be presented, 
and these constitute the only ground upon which 
teachers or their friends should ask for pensions. 

It is true, indeed, that pensions are also a bene- 
fit to the teachers retired (although, as has just 
been said, this is not a reason why they should be 
granted) just as railroad trains are a convenience 
to the traveling public, although it is well under- 
stood that railroads are built and trains are run 
for the benefit of the stockholders, and not for 
that of the passengers. Indeed, the passengers 
really benefit the stockholders fully as much. as 
the stockholders benefit the passengers. 

The case, as regards pensions, is as it was years 
ago, when it was proposed to establish free nor- 
mal schools to prepare young men and young 
women to become teachers. It was then said 
that there was no good reason why public money 
should not be used for the education of teachers. 
If persons wanted such an education, it was urged 
that they should get it and pay for it themselves, 
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the same as if they proposed to be doctors, or 
lawyers or ministers. 

But the more intelligent part of the community, 
who were urging the establishment of normal 
schools, called attention to the fact that it was the 
public who were to be benefited, through the 
normal schools, by providing for the public 
schools better teachers, and that though, in order 
to bring this about, the would-be teachers secured 
an education at the public expense, it was the 
public, and not the teachers themselves, thus edu- 
cated, who were chiefly to be benefited, and that, 
as experience had shown that there was a dearth 
of good teachers under conditions as they then 
existed, it was necessary to attract into the pro- 
fession a larger number of able young men and 
young women, and an education especially for 
teachers, at the public expense, was the induce- 
ment which normal schools were to offer. 

Normal schools, at the public expense, were at 
length established in spite of opposition, and to- 
day, after seventy years of experience, no one 
questions that the public money expended for 
their support enures to the public advantage, and 
no intelligent tax-payer opposes normal schools, 
and as the whole history of annuity associations 
and pension systems for teachers has shown that 
they are of public benefit it is probable that a few 
years hence, when pension systems have been es- 
tablished in the states and cities of this country, 
the advantage of such systems to the schools and 
hence to the public will be equally conceded. 

But it is still urged by opponents of pensions 
that even if the second and third reasons for pen- 
sions above cited are valid, schools could be re- 
lieved of inefficient teachers without the expense 
of pensions, by discharging the teachers who 
could not advantageously be retained. 

Unfortunately for this argument, this method 
has already been repeatedly tried in various 
places and been found to be entirely inadequate. 
When school committees have proposed to dis- 
charge teachers who were generally acknowl- 
edged to have become more or less inefficient, a 
general protest has arisen against their doing so. 
Petitions from friends, relatives, former pupils, 
and citizens generally have poured in upon the 
committees to such an extent, that, time after 
time, they have been compelled in deference to 
public opinion to allow the incompetent teachers 
to remain in the schools, to the detriment of all 
concerned, and thus this method of getting rid of 
unsatisfactory teachers has proved to be entirely 
impracticable. 

If, however, pensions are granted to such 
teachers, providing in a measure for their future 
support, public protest is generally prevented and 
the relief of the schools quietly accomplished. 

Pensions, therefore, for the three reasons above 
given are plainly for the benefit of the public, and 
this being the case, teachers and their friends 
should direct their efforts toward impressing the 
public with this view of the matter, and cease to 
urge the granting of pensions as being chiefly 
for the benefit of the teachers. When people are 
convinced that pensions for teachers or others are 
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a matter of public benefit, they will willingly grant 
them, and the benefit to the pensioners will come 
as amatter of course. “Take care of the minutes 
and the hours will take care of themselves” was 
said many years ago, and, similarly, if it can be 
shown that pensions are for the advantage of the 
community in general, the benefit to the teachers 
will take care of itself, and much of the opposition 
to pensions will disappear. 

The advisability of granting pensions being, 
from this point of view, conceded, the question 
immediately arises how large these pensions 
ought to be, and to this question the simple an- 
swer is, of course, that if pensions are for the pur- 
pose of attracting out of the service incompetent 
and inefficient teachers; of making those in the 
service more comfortable in their work; and of at- 
tracting into the service able young men and 
young women, who will, later on, become first- 
class teachers, it is evident that the pensions must 
be large enough to accomplish each of these three 
objects. No pension is adequate unless for the 
majority of the teachers affected it is a sufficient 
attraction. 

Two classes of pensions are in operation or 
under consideration in different cities. In some 
places a flat pension, giving the same amount to 
all grades, is established or urged, and in others a 
pro rata pension, awarding a certain per cent. of 
the salary, is advocated, and in still other places a 
pension pro rata up to a certain limit and uniform 
above that rate, is suggested. 

Of these three methods, the pro rata system 
appears to be the one likely to be most effective. 
Uniform pensions are open to the objection that 
an amount of pension which would be attractive 
to a teacher of small salary would have but little 
attraction to a teacher of large salary, and the 
same thing would be true, to a considerable ex- 
tent, of a system which gave to the teachers hav- 
ing salaries above a certain limit, pensions no 
greater tHan were awarded to teachers of lower 
rank and pay. High salaries carry with them the 
presumption of greater ability and greater re- 
sponsibility, and inefficiency in the highest posi- 
tions is, therefore, more detrimental to the com- 
munity than in places of lower rank, and it is con- 
sequently more desirable to get such teachers out 
of the service. * Moreover, the higher places are 
naturally fewer in number, and while pensioners 
from these grades would, upon a pro rata pension, 
receive large pensions, the fact that they would 
be fewer in number would make the aggregate 
sum required for them less than would be at first 
supposed, and in any system by far the larger 
amount would be paid to the teachers with mod- 
erate salaries because they are the most numer- 
ous class. 

What is true in regard to pensions for teachers. 
is also true of pensions for policemen, and fire- 
men, and soldiers, and naval seamen, and of boun- 
ties offered to soldiers in time of war to encour- 
age enlistments, and of “state aid” paid to their 
widows and orphans. All these payments, as will 
readily be seen, are not primarily for the benefit 
of the recipients, although most people carelessly 
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think so, but are for the benefit of the public by 
attracting into the service the best possible ma- 
terial and keeping that service up to the standard 
of its highest efficiency, and no persons probably 
are better qualified than teachers to present these 
matters in their true light, and to correct the 
very general misapprehension which exists in the 
community in regard to them. 


THE JOY OF THE HILLS. 
BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 


I ride on the mountain tops, I ride; 

I have found my life and am satisfied. 
Onward I ride in the blowing oats, 
Checking the field-lark’s rippling notes— 

Lightly I sweep 

From steep to steep: 

Over my head through the branches high 
Come glimpses of a rushing sky; 

The tall oats brush my horse’s flanks; 
Wild poppies crowd on the sunny banks; 
A bee booms out of the scented grass; 

A jay laughs with me as I pass. 


I ride on the hills, I forgive, I forget 
Life’s hoard of regret— 

All the terror and pain 

Of the chafing chain. 

Grind on, O cities, grind; 

I leave you a blur behind. 


I am lifted elate—the skies expand: 

Here the world’s heaped gold is a pile of sand. 
Let them weary and work in their narrow walls; 
I ride with the voices of waterfalls! 


I swing on as one in a dream—I swing 
Down the airy hollows, I shout, I sing! 
The world is gone like an empty word: 
My body’s a bough in the wind, my heart a bird! 
— From “The Man With the Hoe and Other Poems,” 


1899, 1900, by Edwin Markham. Published by Double- 
day, Page & Co. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


BY J. G. SCHURMAN, 
Cornell University. 


Industrial and technical education has the 
great merit, not merely of not alienating young 
men from manual labor, but of keeping them in 
constant touch and sympathy with it, re- 
quiring them to _ practice the simpler 
mechanical operations as a part of their 
curriculum, and training them meanwhile 
to take up more complex varieties as a life 
work after graduation, There can be no man- 
ner of doubt that practical and technical educa- 
tion, while giving the individual student an excel- 
lent mental discipline, has also stimulated the 
agricultural and manufacturing industries of the 
country. And at the same time, by binding to- 
gether the skilled hand and the educated brain, it 
has wrought powerfully for the maintenance and 
diffusion of the spirit of social and political 
democracy.—Annual Report. 

There are 1,415 school physicians employed in 
medical inspection, and more than half of these 
are in the North Atlantic states. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


[Editorial.] 


One of Boston’s most characteristic, significant, 
and worthy institutions is the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. Founded in 1853, chartered 
in 1870, it has been the creation of public-spirited 
citizens who are devoted to the promotion of mu- 
sical education. From the first it has been a pub- 
lic-spirited movement and the provision such that 
no personal profit is possible. 

The enrollment has increased constantly 
through the popularity of the institution in every 
state in the Union, and in many foreign countries 
the enrollment has come to be of unusual size, and 
has placed the conservatory in the front rank 
among the musical universities of the world, it 
being the best known among American conserva- 
tories and the largest in the world. It is, there- 
fore, the creation of all the states, and contributes. 
to the cause of “good education,” to use the words. 
of President Eliot, “and worthy employment for 
women” in all parts of the country, and “has 
trained thousands of young women for one of the 
best of women’s callings—the teaching of music. 
It also trains young men as musicians and music 
teachers. It gives a training which is both voca- 
tional and liberal.” 

Last year the institution enrolled 2,666 pupils, 
2,044 women and 622 men. Massachusetts con- 
tributed 1,994; New York, 76; Pennsylvania, 64; 
and with the exception of 101, the balance come 
from the North, South, and West, and other lands.. 

The number of women who are supporting 
themselves by music in the United States has in- 
creased from 13,103 in 1880, to 34,519 in 1890, 
and to 52,359 in 1900, and at this ratio of increase 
will show nearly 100,000 by this census. The 
conservatory: has enrolled about 80,000 students. 
It is clear, therefore, that the conservatory has 
contributed yastly to the wonderful growth of this 
young musical occupation for women. 

These women are the pioneers in establishing 
musical classes and schools throughout the coun- 
try—in the homes, in the public schools, in col- 
leges and universities, churches, public parks, 
sanitariums, choral classes, and orchestras. 

The influence and work of the conservatory 
does not stop with the student body, but it is ex- 
tended to at least 75,000 annual visitors. The 
conservatory is not merely a place to study music, 
but it is one of three most eminent places in New 
England to hear and enjoy the most excellent 
classical recitals. 

Although the net annual profit under the man- 
agement of Ralph L. Flanders has been above 
$25,000 a year, the future of the conservatory will 
depend entirely upon the success of the trustees 
in raising an endowment of a million dollars. 
When individual colleges and universities can 
raise more than a million dollars a year it is in- 
conceivable that this noble institution should have 
any difficulty in securing such a modest endow- 
ment. 
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’ WHY 1 AM AN OPTIMIST. 
BY AN ORDINARY SCHOOLMA’AM. 


In itself it was an incident of small consequence 
which awakened me to the expression of my rea- 
sons for being an optimist ‘in spite of my profes- 
sion.” It was in a crowded Sunday train from 
Leston. About one minute before time for the 
train to start, a pretty little woman, bright-faced 
and happy, wrapped in beautiful furs, rushed in 
very much out of breath, and asked sweetly if the 
place beside me was taken. After she had been 
seated a few moments she suddenly addressed me 
with this question: “You are a_ school teacher, 
aren't you?” 

“Yes, why?” was my reply. 

“T thought so by the way you spoke to that lit- 
tle boy,” she said, laughing. Isn’t it awfully hard 
work? Oh, I should think it would be awful for 
a girl. There is so little satisfaction in it, so much 
criticism, and it requires such patience. I have al- 
ways pitied teachers from the bottom of my 
Feart.” 

This was too much for me, and I asked,, not un- 
kindly, “Are you sure you are not wasting your 
pity? Maybe some of us love it and would not 
give it up for anything in the world.” 

“Do you really mean to say that you like it, 
that way?” was the astonished query of my sur- 
prised little matron. 

“Indeed, yes,” I replied, “it has compensations 
offered by no other profession in the world, and 
as for criticisms, most of them come from within 
the school building itself from people to whom 
criticism has become a habit. Do you like being 
married ?” 

“Like being married?” she asked. “Why every 
woman in the world likes that the best of any- 
thing on earth.” 

Before such universal knowledge what argu- 
ment could be offered by an ordinary old maid 
school teacher? After I reached home I began 
to question myself as to the reasons why others 
thought that of my work, and why I did not share 
their views. Was my optimism, after all, that 
empty, vapid so-called cheerfulness of the fool 
who refuses to see things as they are, or was my 
statement true that the compensations far out- 
‘number the difficulties and criticisms? 

Like a panorama the years of my teaching ex- 
perience passed before me. There arose to my 
mind failures? Yes, many of them, but the dark- 
ness of every failure was illumined by the suc- 
cesses, the compensations, the blessings, and the 
golden opportunities I had been able to grasp 
till the umbra of the darkest shadow of failure 
was pierced by the lightning flashes of a few real 
achievements. More than this, I felt that other 
people would not feel as they do if they could once 
step into the world in which we live. I suppose 
there is not a day passes but man or woman 
wishes that he could still see the world through 
his child eyes. This we are forced to do every 
day of our lives. There is so much real truth, 
whether it pleases or not, and so much genuine 
Sincerity in the atmosphere of children’s daily 
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lives that often the severest jolt a teacher re- 
ceives is when suddenly she is obliged to readjust 
herself to the adult world. 

If only people could realize that most of the 
hard things that come into a_ teacher's life are 
either from the unnecessary detail of an iron-clad 
system, the petty jealousies of his fellow workers, 
or the fads of his principal, he could easily see the 
trend of my argumétit: 

If only men and women would realize that the 
teacher of to-day is not at all the teacher of yes- 
terday, would stop telling tales of their own school 
day follies before their children, and leave the 
child alone to form his own concept of the word 
“teacher,” how much better off we would all be. 
The teacher of the past generation was a_ hard, 
critical taskmaster; the teacher of to-day is a kind, 
helpiul friend and a supplement to ignorant but 
well-meaning parents. Once the father and 
motner were enough to bring up a child. Now, 
in these days of rush and social enjoyment of rich 
and poor alike, it needs the trinity of the modern 
age—father, mother, and teacher. t 

In the past few years, while business, labor or- 
ganization, unity of religious thought, political 
freedom, and many other social problems have 
been solving themselves slowly and with great 
sacrifice, education, untrammelled by the touch 
of the insincere and the unbeliever, has been mak- . 
ing tremendous strides toward the goal of its 
great ideal—to fit men for living. 

I am an optimist in the first place, then, be- 
cause I believe that this situation is being brought 
about very steadily by the social outreach of the 
public school which brings into the school’s own 
environment the very people we want in order 
that we may demonstrate to these careless critics 
the fact that “the schools are so different nowa- 
days.” 

I believe that if a teacher.in these days has any 
trouble with parents it is very largely her own 
fault, so greatly has the attitude of the parent to 
the teacher changed in a decade. It was only a 
few nights ago at a parents’ meeting that I had 
occasion to congratulate a foreign parent on the 
success with which his daughter had acquired the 
use of English. I read one secret of my optimism 
as I see, in memory, that man’s face when he said: 
“Good night, I thank you for my courage.” I 
might well have returned the message. 

Like the wise business man, I am optimistic 
because my investments bring me such large divi- 
dends, all of which I know that I have won hon- 
estly, and like the sensible trader, if I fail to in- 
vest when the market is good I blame only myself, 
and resolve hereafter to keep my eyes open. In 
passing, let me say that there are few investments 
made in child life that do not yield large gains with 
heavy interest. 

As I recalled, in memory, many such invest- 
ments I began to see that Iam right when I 
speak of the compensations of teaching. It was 
in the first year of my feaching experience in my 
“training” class that I met with a difficult prob- 
lem. There was in my class a French girl whose 
disposition was a torment to everyone associated 
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with her. I shall- never forget the day that she 
came to me and in broken English said: “My 
mother say I can be just like I please to be with- 
out you to find fault.” 

“Yes, Lida,” I said, “if you want to be just the 
sort of a girl Miss S—— loves to have you, no one 
can stop you. I have noticed how hard you have 
tried, and that is why I have found so little fault 
with you lately.” 

After that year I have not seen the girl until 
about three weeks ago, when she walked up street 
with me. To my surprise, she said: ‘Miss S——, 
I am trying to make my baby be like the little girl 
you used to describe to us. Every time she pouts 
I slap her. I hope she will go to school to you 
some time.” Here is one person who does not 
want me to change my profession. What one lit- 
tle simple thing a teacher does may accomplish in 
two generations! A seed sown in the heart of a 
child may bear fruit even to the third and fourth 
generation. 

The picture faded, and in its place appeared a 
tall, bright-faced boy with whom a fellow teacher 
had this peculiar experience. He was a lazy fel- 
low, hated school and everything connected with 
it, but was forced by his father to remain there. 
Things had been growing worse with “Conny” 
for a long time, and finally one night when the 
principal had kept him unusually long he made 
“the break” and “skipped town.” Two weeks 
afterward the teacher, who was all discouraged 
over her “failure,” received a letter from the 
young man. He was employed as a bellboy at the 
Bellevue in Boston. In the package which came 
with the letter was a picture of “Conny” in his 
uniform. Under the picture on a piece of white 
paper were these words: “I shall never forget 
you!” In the letter he told how discouragement 
had driven him to try his own luck, and that while 
he was sorry to run away, he had to. Five years 
have passed since then. He has since gone to a 
ranch in the West. Every Christmas sees the ar- 
rival by mail of some reminder of her so-called 
failure. He has “made good,” he says, and only 
two weeks ago an announcement came out in the 
daily paper saying that his father had sold his 
business and gone to join him in the West. In 
seeming failure one often finds his greatest suc- 
cess. 

Again I am an optimist because I have learned 
that by one act a teacher may alter the whole cur- 
rent of a life. It was about a year ago that a 
sweet-faced girl came to me to perform the hard- 
est task that a girl is called upon to do—to dis- 
charge her books and leave school even though 
she loved it. To an inquiry by one of her teach- 
ers as to why she was to leave she replied simply: 
“I’ve got to.” But then the children were all in 
the room, and her dignity demanded a simple re- 
ply. The teacher called her to the desk and 
asked: “Is it because you failed in history?’ 

“No,” she replied, “I have got to.” The 
teacher, thinking she was “stuffy,” said no more. 
But after school it was a different matter. It had 
been easy enough in her girlish courage to with- 
stand the first attack, but when having been the 
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round, she finally reached me, it was too great a 
task and she broke down completely. “Why, 
what is it, dear?” I asked, as I took her trembling 
hand in mine. “Isn’t there something I can do?” 

“Oh, Miss S——,” she said, “my mother is go- 
ing to her brother’s in Pennsylvania, where they 
are going to send her to a hospital for two 
months, and there is no one to get papa’s meals, 
so I’ve got to leave.” 

“Could you come back next year if we could 
get you over these two months?” I inquired, 

“Yes, but I never could do the work alone,” she 
sobbed. It took but a moment to explain to the 
child that she was not alone; that there were eight 
of us ready and anxious to help, and the plan was 
made. A very bright little girl who lived near her 
took the work to her and explained the hard 
things. Our principal, in his wisdom and kind- 
ness, granted her’a trial in high school. Near the 
close of last year I received this letter from her 
father 
“Dear Miss 

“I cannot to talk your language well, but I 
can to say of you God bless you for your doings. 

“In respect, 
“H. G, L—.” 

In the same envelope came this appeal from 
the girl: ““‘Do you suppose they will let me come 
to graduation? Papa says I can have a new dress 
if I can. I thought perhaps I could as long as | 
am going to high school next year.” Needless to 
say, she came, sat with her class, looking very 
sweet and pretty in her new white dress, and 
graduated! Yesterday I saw her in the midst of 
the traffic of a city’s five and ten-cent store, where 
she works on Saturday. Her face brightened as 
she saw me in the throng, and rushed to get the 
paper I wanted. “Guess what I got for marks!” 
I heard her say.. “I got only one D and four B’s! 
Oh, I just love high school!” She might have 
been working all day every day in the five and 
ten-cent store. What right has any one to pity 
me for my investment in that girl’s happiness? 
Such is the world I live in. These are my re- 
wards. They are only a few; there are thousands 
more whose returns are not so evident. 

In the third place, | am an optimist because of 
what other noble men and women are ready to do 
for us; for the attitude of trust, respect, affection, 
and desire to help that are expressed on every 
side from rich and poor alike. A few years ago 
there came to our “ungraded class” a tall, awk- 
ward, overgrown lad who was said to be “foolish.” 
He could not talk plainly, and found great diffi- 
culty in reading and writing intelligently. In the 
hands of a sympathetic teacher, who had only ten 
pupils a day, he developed wonderfully, till, in the 
middle of the year, she saw that he had grown 
very pale and had an annoying cough. She sent 
him to the tuberculosis nurse, and three weeks 
afterward he was comfortably provided for at the 
Rutland sanitarium. From that institution she 
received this note:— 

“Dear Techer:— . 

“T write to you to say I am goin’ to be well 

soon, I write to you because you have been so 
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good to me. I thank you a lot for all you did for 
me. I liked to go to school to you because you 
are so good to me and nobody laugh at me. I 
eat a lot. I will see you soon techer and tell you 
all aboute our hous. 
“Your loveing pupil, 
“Harry B——.” 
A few weeks ago I went into the teachers’ room 
after school and there stood Harry talking over 
the whole subject with the teacher he loved, be- 
cause she had meant all the kindness in his world. 
He is working at the carpenter’s trade now, and 
is doing well. She is very happy at the result she 
can see so far in his career. We both laughed 
heartily that night when she said: “The doughnut 
looks bigger than the hole to-night.” 
So my panorama moved on before me, picture 
after picture passing before my eyes; here and 


there a dark one appeared; here and there was . 


a blank space where I had failed to use an oppor- 
tunity for good. But when the last two moving 
pictures appeared on the sheet I was really con- 
vinced that I am right in my opinion, and so here 
I stand to-day, sword in hand, to challenge any 
combatant who dares to say that it is a discour- 
aging business and one to which people do not 
like to acknowledge that they belong. 

If you are a social worker with all her sorrows, 
successes, and perplexities, remember that I, too, 
am a social worker. If you are a minister and all 
that the old word means, so am I, and I must both 
preach and live the gospel of success and personal 
purity. If you are a loving mother who tells her 
girl of all the dangers and temptations that beset 
her path, and seek to guide her by noble example 
and loving precept, remember that many, many 
of my girls have no such guide, and I, too, must be 
the loving mother in her empty life. I meet in 
my work the daughter of the woman who keeps 
a disreputable house, the daughter of the woman 
whose husband is in jail for life and she has lost 
her hold, the daughter of the drunken woman, and 
the woman who ran away from her family when 
her oldest girl was just ten and left her to be 
mother to two unmanageable boys while the 
father is away on his long trips from Boston to 
Albany. All these are my girls, and when I can 
see that I have done even one thing for such as 
these, I thank God I am a teacher. Whether we 
will or not, we mean much to the parents; so much 
that last year one of us got a note from Tom’s 
mother saying: “Tommy has never been so good 
as when he went to you. Won't you please make 
him go to Sunday school and paint the back 
fence? He won't do it for. me.’ Subsequently 
he did both, although the former was not of defi- 
nite duration. 

These are my last two pictures, and they are 
still incomplete. The near future will see some 
results ; the lifetime of the girls the rest. She is 
a little girl of thirteen with rather a suggestion of 
deformity than any actual sign of it, stooped 
shoulders, pale face, hollow chest, and a general 
inability to keep up which always hints of curva- 
ture. She lives in the poorest section of the city; 
there are seven children, of which she is the eldest, 
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She sits in my room, and when I had divined the 
cause of her weakness, thanks to our splendid 
medical inspection law, I had only to call the 
school physician to have my worst fears verified. 
A hospital test followed. A harness, was neces- 
sary. The actual cost would be ten dollars; the 
work was free. I saw the mother. It was hope- 
less. Her husband owns the little place in which 
they live and a small piece of wretched land for 
which he pays twenty-two dollars a year taxes. 
That and the support of the family takes more 
than the father’s income. The mother does not 
even have ten cents to spend on “these luxuries,” 
let alone ten dollars. I saw enough to feel sure 
that she could do nothing. 

I went home, wrote to a wealthy citizen of the 
case, and two days after received by mail a check 
for ten dollars from this fine, generous, sympa- 
thetic woman, and with it a note thanking me for 
the opportunity. That very afternoon the girl 
was measured for a harness, and to-day she is 
wearing it and having it readjusted each week un- 
til the trouble shall be corrected. 

One more picture and I submit to you the evi- 
dence. You may then judge my optimism as you 
will. The class in composition had written a 
paper on “My Wish.” We.were “playing” that 


once written our fondest wish would come true. , 


I picked up Catherine’s paper. She is a rather 
pretty blonde with bright, earnest eyes, but she 
shows the traces of struggle and poverty, although 
she has a fond, hard-working mother. She is a 
cripple. In childhood she had suffered an injury 
to the right knee, and gradually it had been drawn 
upward until now at the age of fourteen a casual 
passerby would say that she had only one leg. 
The use of the crutch is hard, but in the pride of 
her age she makes it harder by persistently refus- 
ing to be made an exception in any exercise. | 
read in her paper.these words: “I wish some one 
who is very rich would give my mother a Christ- 
mas present of the seventy-five dollars necessary 
to make my leg better. The doctor told her so.” 

Here was the teacher’s chance. Oh, to be a 
fairy godmother and make her wish come true! 
If the shadows ever looked dark to me it was that 
night when I realized her great need, my own ex- 
penses, and my small salary. We sent her with 
the other child to be examined by a splendid Bos- 
ton specialist who comes to our hospital once a 
week. He gave us every reason to hope for ulti- 
mate use of the leg. The money must be raised! 
What was my surprise when I found that this 
great man out of the kindness of his heart would 
do the operation free! The only expense would 
be hospital confinement, which would amount to 
about thirty dollars. Encouraged by our former 
success we started out to get the money. It was 
only two days and it was ours. The last woman 
to whom we went was the wife of a man who for 
years was one of the hospital trustees. Hospital 
expenses vanished; the hospital would take no 
money, and the money we had must be kept for 
her future welfare. I shall never forget that doc- 
tor’s face when he said to me: “Not one cent will 


(Continued on page 100.) 
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That the American college president fulfils a 


function and exercises a degree of power that has 


no parallel in the institutions of learning of the 
old world has been asserted so often and, so far 
as we know, has met with so little contradiction, 
that it is pleasing to find two leading representa- 
tives of the college presidency not so much justi- 
fying this peculiarity, but rather denying its ex- 
istence. In the Popular Science Monthly for 
March the editor, in an article under the title 
“About Dismissing Professors,’ quotes a com- 
ment of President Butler’s upon the following re- 
mark made in this paper some months ago, in 
reference to the plans of Reed College, the prom- 
ising new institution about to be established in 
Oregon :— 

“There is a fine opening for a new institution to 
show what a college can be wherein the personal 
domination by the president is abandoned, and in 
its stead we have a company of gentlemen and 
scholars working together with the president sim- 
ply as the efficient centre of inspiration and co- 
operation.” 


“The condition described in the last four lines,” 


says President Butler, “is precisely what is to be 
found at every American college and university 
that is worthy of the name, and no evidence to 
the contrary has ever been produced by anybody.” 

The other utterance to which we have reference 
is the address delivered by President Van Hise 
at the recent meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities at Charlottesville, which appears 
in Science for February 17. Dr. Van Hise makes 
out a very good case for the necessity of the 


’ presidential functions, a not inconsiderable part 


of which case consists in pointing out the extent 
to which, in many of our colleges and universities, 
those functions, so far as appointment and promo- 
tion are concerned, are exercised only in co- 
operation with the faculty. If anybody was un- 
der the impression that the American college 
president exercised his powers in the spirit of an 
Oriental monarch habitually putting this man up 
and that man down, as suited his pleasure or 
whim, certainly the facts stated by Dr. ‘Van Hise 
must show him that he was in error. 

The fact remains, however, that in our Ameri- 
can colleges the president is not “simply the effi- 
cient centre of inspiration and co-operation,” but 
is in large measure thought of, and thinks of him- 
self, as the master, or the foreman, or the captain, 
of a body of men working under his direction ; and 
this fact has a potent influence on the whole char- 
acter and spirit of academic life in America. The 
idea of administration, of co-ordination, of “har- 


mony,” plays a part in most of our colleges and 
universities altogether disproportionate to its _ 


value. Nor is the objection to this state of things 
merely negative. There is positive harm of the 
most serious kind in that submergence of self- 
assertive personality on the part of the professors 
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{Reprinted from Science, March 24, 1911.] 


which inevitably goes with it. It is not an acci- 
dent that President Van Hise habitually speaks of 
“the instructional force of the university”; he in- 
stinctively thinks of the professors not as an as- 
semblage of individuals, each expected primarily 
to do his own work in his own way, but as a 
“force” of employees jointly engaged in the pro- 
duction of a certain output. Nor is it easy to im- 


‘agine a man who regards himself as “simply the 


efficient centre of inspiration and co-operation” 
of the faculty using this language, which appears 


in an editorial article in the Educational Re- 


view :— 

“Truly the academic animal is a queer beast. 
If he cannot have something at which to growl 
and snarl he will growl and snarl at nothing at all.”’ 

Whether or not a bi": of particulars could be 
made out, such as would satisfy a judge and jury, 
in support of the proposition that the presidents 
of most American colleges dominate them in the 
way that is generally asserted, we cannot under- 
take to say. Evidences of a less definite nature, 
but to our mind quite convincing, are sufficiently 
abundant. We do not say that it is personally 
the fault of the presidents; it may be quite as 
much the fault of the professors, or the fault of 
something in the national make-up. It may. in 
part be due to the same traits of national char- 
acter which result in the extraordinary power of 
the political boss and’ in the amazing concentration 
of financial and industrial control in the hands of 
a few men. But that no need of our university 
world is keener than the need of an increase in 
the personal importance, dignity, and self-asser- 
tion of the professor, we are profoundly con- 
vinced. And it is encouraging to note that on 
every hand when the issue arises sentiment is 
strongly manifested on the right side. The dis- 
missal of Professor Ross from Leland Stanford 
found nowhere stronger condemnation than 
among men thoroughly out of sympathy with his 
economic views, but deeply conscious of the im- 


portance of professorial independence. The re- | 


port recently made to the Carnegie Foundation by 
a mechanical engineer was at once recognized 
everywhere as a reductio ad absurdum of the idea 
that colleges and universities should be conducted 
on machine-shop principles. The attempt to get 
the maximum of efficiency at every point by the 
exercise of supervision and control, even when not 
carried to that ridiculous extreme, is destructive 
of that vitality upon which the true efficiency of a 
university depends, and which resides in the in- 
herent personal qualities of its professors. It is 
the permanence of tenure of professors, the un- 
disputed dignity and honor of their position that 
have made the great universities of the old world 
what they are. And no substitute for the vitaliz- 
ing influence of these essential elements can be 
provided by any amount of supervisory meddling 
or administrative perfection. 
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OPPORTUNITY REALIZED IN HOLYOKE. 


“Given an area, a lamp post, and a director, 
playground work will be successful.” In these 
words one of the Pittsburg speakers at the sec- 
ond National Playground Congress stated the 
truth that the feature of prime importance in play- 
ground activity is direction, that no amount of 
apparatus can take the place of supervision in 
play. It is as absolutely necessary to teach the 
child to play properly as it is to teach him to eat 
properly. 


With this underlying principle in mind the 


public-spirited citizens of Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, started on a successful career of 


and instruction on the playground was as much a 
science as teaching in the schoolroom. It re- 
quired trained play-leaders. Accordingly they 
secured one head director at a salary of $62.50 a 
month, and for each ground an assistant director 
at $1.75 a day, three workers at $1.50 a day, and 
a volunteer at fifty cents a day. The personality 
of these play leaders was alone enough to attract 
the children from the streets and the tenement 
courts, and it was not long before the games, 
dances, and different sorts of occupations gained 
the real attention of the children. 


playground work a year ago. The 
problem of convincing the people and 
the city government that it would be 
highly desirable and advantageous to }7 
appropriate money for the purpose of 
providing public playgrounds was no 
serious obstacle for these workers. 
They started the children playing on a joes 
lot, under supervision. The demand [f 
was at once apparent, and an appropria- 
tion was forthcoming. No appeal was 
made to private purses or charity, for 
it was realized that the care of the city’s 
children was a municipal duty the year 
around, and that expenditure for the 
purpose of occupying the children dur- 
ing the summer months was a legitimate use of 
the city money. 

Holyoke is taken for this discussion of the play- 
ground problem because it is distinctly an average 
city with no exceptional advantages or disadvan- 
tages, and yet it is a city in which the work has 
been done in a most thorough way, with a com- 
plete realization of the true necessities. Holyoke 
is a city of 60,000, and has the problems of the 
many other eastern cities of about the same size. 
The city is not wealthy, its tax rate is $17, and in 
no way is it one of these ideal municipalities where 
unbelievable wonders are accomplished. To de- 
scribe the playgrounds in such a Utopia would be 
as instructive as teaching good government in 
Ward 8, Boston, with a description of the govern- 
ment at the, Shaker settlement in Canterbury, 
New Hampshire. 

At present there are five playgrounds covering 
an area of about six acres in this city of six wards. 
The public school enrollment is a little less than 
7,000, and the parochial school enrollment is al- 
most 5,000. Of, these 12,000 school children 
about twelve per cent. used the playgrounds regu- 
larly during the summer, which is a goodly pro- 
portion when one considers the numbers of fami- 
lies that are away and the number of children who 
work these months. There are daily between 
1,200 and 1,500 boys and girls who enjoy being 
taught how to play. 

The supervision and instruction is carried on 
entirely by skilled and salaried teachers. Volun- 
teers were tried at first and they were not unsuc- 
cessful, but it was soon recognized that supervision 


WEST STREET GROUNDS. 


The official day on the grounds is from 1.30 to 
5.30, divided into five periods. It is all play to 
the children, yet it is organized play, and by clever 
instruction they are taught the principles of 
method and system. For the girls raffia work, 
folk-dancing, millinery experiments, basketry, and 
story-telling are the greatest attractions. But 
there are games innumerable that are made most 
interesting by the leaders. For the boys, since 
they are American boys, baseball is the greatest 
of games. It is on a plane by itself. On each 
ground there is a young man, usually a college 
undergraduate, who acts as a baseball coach, and 
it is his duty to develop teams that can beat the 
teams from the other grounds in the city. 

Industrial work is taken up on a limited scale. 
Chair-caning proved an attraction last season. 
Thirty-five chairs were caned on the grounds, and 
many boys plied their art at home during the win- 
ter. Wood-working has been introduced this 
year. 

The equipment on the Holyoke grounds is in a 
way conspicuous—conspicuous by its absence. A 
playground was not started there by placing a 
large order with some athletic furnishers for im- 
posing steel apparatus, but by putting in a few 
sand boxes, wading pools, basket ball grounds, 
and a baseball diamond. As William J. Howes, 
chairman of the Playground Association and the 
man behind the movement in Holyoke, has dis- 
covered, “it is the personality of the leaders, 
the games, the stories, and the industrial work 
that draw the children.” : 

Such is the activity on the grounds during the 
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week day afternoons. But the story of their use- 
fulness is only half told then. On Saturdays and 
Sundays the grounds are assigned to baseball 
teams of boys who are working in mills during 
the rest of the week. In the evenings the mothers 
and fathers gather and listen to band concerts 
while the children play in the pools or on the 
swings. Nor do the grounds pass out of useful- 
ness with the summer months, for in the winter 
the pools are flooded to make skating rinks. 
Much the same spirit of utilizing opportunities 
is practiced in regard to the schoolhouses. The 
modern buildings are fitted with tubs, and on hot 


.summer days one may see from two to three hun- 


dred children going into the basements to get 
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hed with giving them nine. months’ schooling? 
Education means far more. 


oo 


A DEMAND FOR FACTS. 


“To establish in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor a bureau to be known as the Children’s 
Bureau.” Such is the title of a bill before Con- 
gress to establish a bureau which shall investigate 
and report upon all matters pertaining to the life 
and welfare of children, and shall especially inves- 
tigate the questions of infant mortality, birth 
rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dan- 
gerous occupations, accidents, and diseases of 
children, employment legislation affecting children 
in the several states aud territories, 


WADING POOL. 


baths under the direction of a motherly matron. 
Then the clean youngsters run out into the yard 
and listen to stories as read or told by the leaders. 
In other ways the school property is being util- 
ized for the good of the citizens throughout the 
year. The social centre movement which was 
started in the Middle West by people of New Eng- 
land origin is beginning to work back into old 
New England. 

At the bottom this is distinctly a business propo- 
sition. An investment in property that is utilized 
and pays dividends throughout the year is ob- 
viously a better proposition than property which 
lies idle three months in the summer. And that 
playgrounds and schoolhouses as they are used in 
Holyoke pay dividends cannot but be evident. 

Idle habits of unoccupied children are replaced 
by instructive athletics and occupations. To 
bring the boys off the streets and on to an open 
area of sunshine and good air is no small gain. 
The great economic waste of health in America 
to-day will undoubtedly be counteracted. Petty 
thefts and many unpleasant pranks have disap- 
peared according to the police. Not a child was 
drowned in the lakes or canals of Holyoke last 
summer. The children come to school in the fall 
in sound mental and physical condition. 

Indeed, the results show an ethical, a social, 
and an economic demand for playgrounds. Why 
is New England, the section that has ever boasted 
of great and good citizens, so slow in taking up 
this movement which is so imperative and potent 
a factor for raising our children that they may 
maintain the high standard? Are we smugly satis- 


and such other facts as will help in the 
study of child welfare. The idea ‘of 
getting such a bureau established was 
first brought forward by the National 
Child Labor Committee in 1905, and 
during the past. year it has been seri- 
ously put forward as a bill by Mr. 
Peters of Massachusetts. It is a bill 
which is of utmost importance, and it 
deserves the support of all persons 
who are interested in the great prob- 
lem of handling the children of 
America. 

The magnitude ‘of such’ a problem 
as educating the children is appre- 
ciated by almost everybody, and 
many are working diligently on it, but under a 
serious handicap. They have no mass of accu- 
rate and detailed information with which to work. 
Statistics and an immense amount of descriptive 
material are the only things which can furnish an 
adequate knowledge of the actual conditions sur- 
rounding the child life of the country. Such basic 
material the Children’s Bureau is designed to fur- 
nish, but it will not be engaged so much in collect- 
ing statistics as in interpreting and correlating the 
figures which the Census Bureau collects, and sup- 
plementing them by more frequent investigations 
than the census board is able to make. | 

The National Consumers’ League drew up a 
list of questions which are characteristic of the 
want which the Children’s Bureau would fill: 
“Blind children—how many? Where? Causes? 
Steps for prevention? Mentally sub-normal 
children—the same questions, and besides,—pro- 
vision for their education? Cost? Deserters? 
Parentless? Illegitimate? How many children 
are employed in manufacture? In commerce? 
In the telegraph and messenger service? How 
many children are working under ground in 
mines? How many at the mine’s mouth? Where 
are these children? What are the mine labor laws 
applicable to children?” 

We need a complete annual directory of state 
officials wliose duty it is to enforce child labor 
laws. Such a directory would serve the purpose 
of stimulating to imitation those states which 
have no such officials, as well as the purpose of 


(Comtinued page 159,) 
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THAT NEW NEW YORK CHARTER! 


It is beyond belief that anyone who has at 
heart the good of the city of New York, of its 
children, and of. its citizenship should fail to rise 
up in righteous indignation at the provisions of 
the proposed educational chapter in the new 
city charter. 

There is scarcely a feature of it that would not 
be calamitous should it be adopted. 

We pass without comment the proposition to 
have a board of education of only seven mem- 
bers who are to be paid $9,000 each ; the president, 
$10,000. The significance of that is apparent. 

The salvation of the New York public schools 
of late years has been in the minimum tax law, 
which placed these schools in the hands of the 
board of education. This positively necessary 
provision is wiped out, and the entire support of 
the schools is to be at the mercy of the “Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment,” a purely political 
body. There is nothing so sacred that that 
political body cannot do whatever it pleases for 
its humiliation or destruction. 

This is so preposterous a proposition that its 
serious consideration would seem _ incredible. 
There has never been anything quite so reaction- 
ary in the last seventy-five years. 

From the days of Horace Mann the whole 
trend of educational activity and administration 
has been to professionalize the schools, and here 
the proposition is to hurl the schools of this great 
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city back into the conditions which existed in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 

A purely political body is given authority to 
appoint all members of the teaching and super- 
visory force without regard to nomination by the 
superintendent, the board of superintendents, or 
any other non-political or professional advisers. 
The superintendent is left with no vital profes- 
sional and administrative responsibility and op- 
portunity. 

But why specify further? If we got together a 
body of professional people, a group of men and 
women from any part of the country, and asked 
them to give rein to their imagination and pro- 
pose ways and means for dethroning all admin- 
istrative virtue, they could scarcely devise a 
scheme so fraught with the possibilities of political 
mischief as is this new New York charter in its 
educational features. 

THE KAHN FOUNDATION. 


President Nicholas Murray Butler, in a recent 
article appearing in the Review of Reviews, has 
called the attention of the public to a great gift to 
American teachers—the Kahn Foundation. 
M. Albert Kahn, a Paris banker, has established 
funds in France, Germany, England, and Japan 
for sending a few representative teachers into 
foreign countries for travel, “to broaden their 
knowledge of languages, to widen their acquain- 
tance and sympathies, in order that they might 
come back to their several posts of duty with new. 
strength and new inspiration.” 

During the past year he has been so liberal as 
to establish a similar fund in the United States, 
and he has chosen for its trustees Edward D. 
Adams, Nicholas Murray Butler, and Henry Fair- 
child Osborne of New York, Charles W. Eliot of 
Cambridge, Mass., and Charles D. Wolcott of 
Washington, D. C. 

The benefits to be derived from such a trust are 
many. It will be one more incentive to further 
the existing entente cordiale among the nations to- 
day. Such considerable intercourse and con- 
tact of schoiars from different parts of the earth 
is certain to foster the spirit of friendly relations. 

Pedagogically, too, the advantages are great. 
A year’s leave of absence in foreign countries 
will wonderfully refreshen a teacher’s faculties. 
A widening of “acquaintance and sympathies” is 
an essential in the making of a valuable teacher, 
instructor, or professor. The Kahn Foundation 
provides on a larger scale for professors what 
J. B. E. Jonas suggests for teachers in a smaller 
way. 

The suggestion of M. Kahn that the itinerary of 
each Boursier or Fellow “shall include not only 
Europe, but Egypt, India, Japan, and other Ori- 
ental countries” is perhaps a bit over-reaching. 
Would not the report of the Fellow be more 
valuable if he spent his year in two or possibly 
three countries? It would not be altogether an 
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easy matter to become actually acquainted with 
the language, the people, and the scholars of 
Europe, Egypt, India, Japan, and other ‘Oriental 
countries in a year. Were different regions 
visited in succeeding years the results would 
probably be more instructive, although possibly 
the travel would be less exciting. 

The choice of the first two American Fellows 
was eminently satisfactory. In John H. T. Mc- 
Pherson, professor of history and political sci- 
ence at the University of Georgia, and Francis 
Daniels, professor of Romance languages at 
Wabash College, Indiana, the trustees are send- 
ing abroad American scholars of decided merit. 
But the notable and gratifying thing about the 
selection is the fact that the Fellows were 
chosen from the South and the Middle West, 
sections where, as Dr. Butler says, the professors 
have less opportunity for contact with men and 
affairs than comes to their colleagues who are 
connected with institutions on the Atlantic sea- 
board. And further, the Middle West holds in 
its hands toa large degree the future of the 
United States. The men from that section are 
truly representative. The teachers of the Middle 
West are more open to innovation, more sympa- 
thetic, and more apt to grasp and adopt the best 
in foreign learning and education than the men 
associated with the older colleges in the East. 

BOSTON TEACHERS’ TRIUMPH. 

More and more does it grow upon us how great 
was the triumph of the elementary teachers of 
Boston in their salary crusade. They have never 
had so much as athousand dollars maximum 
salary. They “organized” for victory this year. 
They employed the best legislative lawyer in 
Massachusetts, and secured the support of every 
important daily in the state. They found the 
public solidly behind them, and this gave them the 
hearty support of some of the leading states- 
men in both political parties. They had all pub- 
lic-spirited citizens and reformers with them. 
The legislative committees were all with them 
unanimously. The Senate and House were both 
with them overwhelmingly, but the governor 
vetoed the bill. . The House passed it over his 
veto, but it failed in the Senate by one vote. A 
new bill was then passed with no change that af- 
fected them, and it was promptly signed, thus re- 
deeming the governor in the eyes of the teachers 
and their friends. The committee that carried the 
fight to a triumphal end was the salary commit- 
tee of the Elementary Teachers’ Club: Miss Flor- 
ence Goodfellow, Miss Helen C. Laughlin, Miss 
Theresa A. Dacey, Miss Cora E. Bigelow, Miss 
Annie W. Leonard (chairman), Miss Julia M. 
Fitzpatrick (secretary), Miss Katherine A. Regan, 
Mrs. Marguerite M. Martin. 


PROFESSIONAL SATISFACTION, 


There are many discouraging features in the 
educational activities of to-day, as there must al- 
ways be when the old order of things is giving 
rlace to the new. It must be uncomfortable to be 
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a United States Senator of the conservative order 
or to be a clergyman or theologian of the old 
school, but for some progress must mean discom- 
fiture. 

There are, however, some highly gratifying fea- 
tures in the educational life of to-day. Recently 
there were four exceedingly satisfactory profes- 
sional incidents within a month, to which we have 
referred individually, Washington city elected 
as superintendent Dr. William M. Davidson of 
Omaha. Professor P, P. Claxton was appointed 
United States commissioner of education. Super- 
intendent C. N. Kendall of Indianapolis was ap- 
pointed commissioner of education of New Jersey, 
and Springfield, Mass., elected J. H. Van Sickle 
of Baltimore. 

We do not recall a time when four such com- 
mendable selections have been made. Politics 
played no part in any one of these choices ; neither 
did factionalism of any kind. We are justly 
proud of these selections——men who are wholly 
professional, non-political, non-factional, honored 
for their virtues. 

Who can say that the wheel of progress is not 
moving steadily on? 

PERSISTENT FALSEHOODS. 

About no man are there such persistent false- 
hoods kept in circulation as about Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey. Of course one expects this from those 
whom he exposed so skilfully in the Everybody's 
articles, but there are others. 

I was in a group of people recently when a 
widely-traveled educational lecturer who had re- 
cently been in Denver said that he was an ad- 
mirer of Judge Lindsey, that he believed he had 
done great service to the cause of uplift, etc., 
“but” he has lost all interest in Denver, and is 
paying no attention to the juvenile court any 
more. 

When I ventured to call in question the state- 
ment he said that Judge Lindsey was not in the 
court a month all last year, and when I doubted 
that statement he said he had it direct from the 
officials of the juvenile court. 

I have the official record now, and he was on 
duty there thirty-four weeks last year. He was 
there every month but one. He was there all the 
time for five months, The officers in the juvenile 
court aver that the gentleman never asked any of 
them about it. 

One cannot run down every falsehood, but 
every yarn that I examined has proved to be as 
false as this one, 
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WHY DO MEN PREFER THE MID-WINTER 
MEETING ? 

That city superintendents and county superin- 
tendents, that normal school and college men are 
likely to cease attending the summer meeting and 
go to the midwinter meeting is no longer a matter 
of doubt, Why? 

First, and foremost, because they find there the 
comradeship they seek. These men care vastly 
more for meeting one another incidentally and 
personally than they care for the program, and 
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THAT NEW NEW YORK CHARTER! 


It is beyond belief that anyone who has at 
heart the good of the city of New York, of its 
children, and of. its citizenship should fail to rise 
up in righteous indignation at the provisions of 
the proposed educational chapter in the new 
city charter. 

There is scarcely a feature of it that would not 
be calamitous should it be adopted. 

We pass without comment the proposition to 
have a board of education of only seven mem- 
bers who are to be paid $9,000 each; the president, 
$10,000. The significance of that is apparent. 

The salvation of the New York public schools 
of late years has been in the minimum tax law, 
which placed these schools in the hands of the 
board of education. This positively necessary 
provision is wiped out, and the entire support of 
the schools is to be at the mercy of the “Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment,” a purely political 
body. There is nothing so sacred that that 
political body cannot do whatever it pleases for 
its humiliation or destruction. 

This is so preposterous a proposition that its 
serious consideration would seem _ incredible. 
There has never been anything quite so reaction- 
ary in the last seventy-five years. - 

From the days of Horace Mann the whole 
trend of educational. activity and administration 
has been to professionalize the schools, and here 
the proposition is to hurl the schools of this great 
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city back into the conditions which existed in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 

A purely political body is given authority to 
appoint all members of the teaching and super- 
visory force without regard to nomination by the 
superintendent, the board of superintendents, or 
any other non-political or professional advisers. 
The superintendent is left with no vital profes- 
sional and administrative responsibility and op- 
portunity. 

But why specify further? If we got together a 
body of professional people, a group of men and 
women from any part of the country, and asked 
them to give rein to their imagination and _ pro- 
pose ways and means for dethroning all admin- 
istrative virtue, they could scarcely devise a 
scheme so fraught with the possibilities of political 
mischief as is this new New York charter in its 
educational features. 

THE KAHN FOUNDATION. 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, in a recent 


article appearing in the Review of Reviews, has 
called the attention of the public to a great gift to 


_American teachers—the Kahn Foundation. 


M. Albert Kahn, a Paris banker, has established 
funds in France, Germany, England, and Japan 
for sending a few representative teachers into 
foreign countries for travel, “to broaden their 
knowledge of languages, to widen their acquain- 
tance and sympathies, in order that they might 
come back to their several posts of duty with new. 
strength and new inspiration.” 

During the past year he has been so liberal as 
to establish a similar fund in the United States, 
and he has chosen for its trustees Edward D. 
Adams, Nicholas Murray Butler, and Henry Fair- 
child Osborne of New York, Charles W. Eliot of 
Cambridge, Mass., and Charles D. Wolcott of 
Washington, D. C. 

The benefits to be derived from such a trust are 
many. It will be one more incentive to further 
the existing entente cordiale among the nations to- 
day. Such considerable intercourse con- 
tact of schoiars from different parts of the earth 
is certain to foster the spirit of friendly relations. 

Pedagogically, too, the advantages are great. 
A year’s leave of absence in foreign countries 
will wonderfully refreshen a teacher’s faculties. 
A widening of “‘acquaintance and sympathies” is 
an essential in the making of a valuable teacher, 
instructor, or professor. The Kahn Foundation 
provides on a larger scale for professors what 
J. B. E. Jonas suggests for teachers in a smaller 
way. 

The suggestion of M. Kahn that the itinerary of 
each Boursier or Fellow “shall include not only 
Europe, but Egypt, India, Japan, and other Ori- 
ental countries” is perhaps a bit over-reaching. 
Would not the report of the Fellow be more 
valuable if he spent his year in two or possibly 
three countries? It would not be altogether an 
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easy matter to become actually acquainted with 
the language, the people, and the scholars of 
Europe, Egypt, India, Japan, and other ‘Oriental 


countries in a year. Were different regions 
visited in succeeding years the results would 
probably be more instructive, although possibly 
the travel would be less exciting. 

The choice of the first two American Fellows 
was eminently satisfactory. In John H. T. Mc- 
Pherson, professor of history and political sci- 
ence at the University of Georgia, and Francis 
Daniels, professor of Romance languages at 
Wabash College, Indiana, the trustees are send- 
ing abroad American scholars of decided merit. 
But the notable and gratifying thing about the 
selection is the fact that the Fellows were 
chosen from the South and the Middle West, 
sections where, as Dr. Butler says, the professors 
have less opportunity for contact with men and 
affairs than comes to their colleagues who are 
connected with institutions on the Atlantic sea- 
board. And further, the Middle West holds in 
its hands toa large degree the future of the 
United States. The men from that section are 
truly representative. The teachers of the Middle 
West are more open to innovation, more sympa- 
thetic, and more apt to grasp and adopt the best 
in foreign learning and education than the men 
associated with the older colleges in the East. 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ TRIUMPH. 

More and more does it grow upon us how great 
was the triumph of the elementary teachers of 
Boston in their salary crusade. They have never 
had so much as athousand dollars maximum 
salary. They “organized” for victory this year. 
They employed the best legislative lawyer in 
Massachusetts, and secured the support of every 
important daily in the state. They found the 
public solidly behind them, and this gave them the 
hearty support of some of the leading states- 
men in both political parties. They had all pub- 
lic-spirited citizens and reformers with them. 
The legislative committees were all with them 
unanimously. The Senate and House were both 
with them overwhelmingly, but the governor 
vetoed the bill. | The House passed it over his 
veto, but it failed in the Senate by one vote. A 
new bill was then passed with no change that af- 
fected them, and it was promptly signed, thus re- 
deeming the governor in the eyes of the teachers 
and their friends. The committee that carried the 
fight to a triumphal end was the salary commit- 
tee of the Elementary Teachers’ Club: Miss Flor- 
ence Goodfellow, Miss Helen C. Laughlin, Miss 
Theresa A. Dacey, Miss Cora E. Bigelow, Miss 
Annie W. Leonard (chairman), Miss Julia M. 
Fitzpatrick (secretary), Miss Katherine A. Regan, 
Mrs. Marguerite M. Martin. 
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PROFESSIONAL SATISFACTION. 


There are many discouraging features in the 
educational activities of to-day, as there must al- 
ways be when the old order of things is giving 
place to the new. It must be uncomfortable to be 
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a United States Senator of the conservative order 
or to be a clergyman or theologian of the old 
school, but for some progress must mean discom- 
fiture. 

There are, however, some highly gratifying fea- 
tures in the educational life of to-day. Recently 
there were four exceedingly satisfactory profes- 
sional incidents within a month, to which we have 
referred individually. Washington city elected 
as superintendent Dr. William M. Davidson of 
Omaha. Professor P, P. Claxton was appointed 
United States commissioner of education. Super- 
intendent C. N. Kendall of Indianapolis was ap- 
pointed commissioner of education of New Jersey, 
and Springfield, Mass., elected J. H. Van Sickle 
of Baltimore. 

We do not recall a time wheu four such com- 
mendable selections have been made. Politics 
played no part in any one of these choices ; neither 
did factionalism of any kind. We are justly 
proud of these selections,—men who are wholly 
professional, non-political, non-factional, honored 
for their virtues. 

Who can say that the wheel of progress is not 
moving steadily on? 

PERSISTENT FALSEHOODS. 

About no man are there such persistent false- 
hoods kept in circulation as about Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey. Of course one expects this from those 
whom he exposed so skilfully in the Everybody's 
articles, but there are others. 

I was in a group of people recently when a 
widely-traveled educational lecturer who had re- 
cently been in Denver said that he was an ad- 
mirer of Judge Lindsey, that he believed he had 
done great service to the cause of uplift, ete., 
“but” Jhe has lost all interest in Denver, and is 
paying no attention to the juvenile court any 
more. 

When I ventured to call in question the state- 
ment he said that Judge Lindsey was not in the 
court a month all last year, and when I doubted 
that statement he said he had it direct from the 
officials of the juvenile court. 

I have the official record now, and he was on 
duty there thirty-four weeks last year. He was 
there every month but one. He was there all the 
time for five months, The officers in the juvenile 
court aver that the gentleman never asked any of 
them about it. 

One cannot run down every falsehood, but 
every yarn that I examined has proved to be as 
false as this one. 


WHY DO MEN PREFER THE MID-WINTER 
MEETING ? 

That city superintendents and county superin- 
tendents, that normal school and college men are 
likely to cease attending the summer meeting and 
go to the midwinter meeting is no longer a matter 
of doubt. Why? 

First, and foremost, because they find there the 
comradeship they seek, These men care vastly 
more for meeting one another incidentally and 
personally than they care for the program, and 
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they care nothing for excursion features unless 
they be to points of educational interests. 

The fact that there are always sure to be at 
least a thousand men in attendance, that this is 
sure to include nine-tenths of the best known 
city and state superintendents and half a hundred 
college men and as many normal school men, will 
lead every aspiring man to go if possible. Such 
professional comradeship is of incalculable value 
to all men. 

All this is greatly promoted by the fact that 
most of those who attend the mid-winter meeting 
have their salaries paid by their cities, states, or 


institutions. It has taken some years to accom-— 


plish this feat. This is a phase of the situation 
never to be forgotten. 

One does not need to get excited and blame 
any person or any incident for the change. A 
large summer meeting of men must be cam- 
paigned for most skilfully. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to have a 
women’s convention, an excursion convention, or 
a local convention, but it is to be no easy matter 
to get a large number of men of a national repu- 
tation at a summer meeting of the N. E. A. 


“TRONQUILL.” 

In the death of Eugene F. Ware of Kansas on 
July 2, a useful life has gone out, and a charming 
friend of many of us has departed. Mr. Ware 
was a lawyer by profession, a publicist who was 
honored with the pension commissionership in 
Washington, a traveler for diversion, and a writer 
in verse and prose for recreation and service. 
We knew him to love him, as did many another 
man the country over. The following lines by 
Hubert M. Skinner will find an echo with .many 
readers of the Journal of Education:— 


“TIRONQUILL.” 

The hand of death is laid on Ironquill, 

And myriads are sad on either shore, 

To whom, as seasons pass, shall float no more, 
With freshness of the prairie and the hill, 
The music of his measures. Yet we still 

Shall count him as among us, as of yore, 

And echo back his laughter, and encore 
His ringing words of “faith, and hope, and will.” 
His ‘““Washerwoman’s Song” shall cheer the heart 

Of the sad toiler, and his “Violet Star” 
Shall lure the dreamer; while the fruitful plains 
Of old “Quivera” shall preserve his art, 

And “both Nyanzas” crown his fame afar, 
And Europe, many-voiced, take up his strains. 

Hubert M. Skinner. 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL BOARD. 

There has been much interest in the attitude of 
Mayor Harrison towards the school affairs of 
Chicago. He has made his first appointments, 
but not much light is thrown on the situation. 
The board of education has been entirely har- 
monious for two years, and no one seems to ex- 
pect a change of spirit this year. The only signifi- 
cance in the appointments seems to be the fact 
that it was a clean sweep. The seven men whose 
terms expired have been prominent in the activi- 
ties of the board, Some of them have been a long 


time on the board, and it has rarely happened 
that a mayor has failed to reappoint even one of 
the board. There is also a change in the presi- 
dency. Two-thirds of the board are, of course, 
the same as last year, and the organization is 
wholly in their hands. A year hence Mayor 
Harrison will have seven more appointments, and 
then for two years the board will be two-thirds 
made up of his appointees. What will 
happen then cannot be foreseen, but it is safe 
to say that this year will be peaceful. 


RHODES TO PASADENA, 


Dr. Jeremiah M. Rhodes, the first princi- 
pal of the State Normal school at Keene, 
N. H., has been elected superintendent at 
Pasadena, Calif. Pasadena is one of the 
most attractive superintendencies in the coun- 
try, and a large array of $5,000 men was 
under consideration. The choice of Dr. Rhodes 
was a distinct compliment and honor. He came 
from Emporia (Kansas) State Normal school two 
years ago, and has been eminently successful, but 
the present educational imbroglio in the state was 
altogether too much for him. 


WALLACE E, MASON TO KEENE. 


The selection of Wallace E. Mason to succeed 
Jeremiah M. Rhodes as principal of the Keene 


‘(N. H.) Normal school gives unusual satisfaction 


in Massachusetts, where he has been a most pro- 
gressive and aggressive superintendent. Mr. 
Mason has just escaped a good maiy professional 
promotions, but has never failed to have excep- 
tionally good schools, always along vital and vital- 
izing lines, 


CLICKLESS VACATION. 


A friend who cannot get away from home for 
vacation had his telephone cut off, stopped all 
the clocks, gave orders for his mail to be held at 
the post-office till called for, and stopped the daily 
paper. The family says that a clockless, mail- 
less, newspaperless, telephoneless vacation is 
good enough for them, be it wherever it may. 

The Boston board of education has inaugu- 
rated a plan this summer whereby mothers with 
.their children under five years of age are al- 
lowed to spend nights on roofs of flat-roofed 
school buildings when the temperature was as 
high as 85 Fahrenheit at four o’clock. The 
school janitor is on duty at such times. This is 
a practice in which all cities should follow the 
lead of Boston. 


An error occurred in our article on “Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia,” under the title, “Looking 
About,” in the issue of July 6. A slipping out of 
the figure 1 made the statement read that the 
Huntington State Normal school had passed the 
“100” limit. It should have read the 1,100 limit. 


Pittsburg, the Carnegie city, is to be lengthened 
hereafter, and spelled officially with an “h,” 
“Pittsburgh,” if you please, 
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A DEMAND FOR FACTS. 


(Continued from page 155.) 


arousing public interest in the work of the exist- 
ing officials. We need a complete body of evi- 
dence on the juvenile courts of the country, and 
the Federal Children’s Bureau could collect such 
evidence, as well as introduce a standard method 
for the local authorities to use in keeping records. 
There are numerous other fields which the bureau 
would cover,—truancy work would be established 
and nativity and mortality statistics * would be 
made for the whole country as Dr. Goler has made 
them for the city of Rochester. 

We are far behind the European states in this 
work. The French government has put “child 
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culture” into the hands of experts, and the results 
of their researches are available to everyone. The 
work of a corresponding board in the English 
government covers “practically every incident in 
the child’s life that might come within the concern 
of the government.” Its report and laws form a 
“veritable children’s charter.” In America’ the 
intention is good enough, but we do not know 
enough about the task we want to perform. 
There is a crying need for facts, and it is mani- 
festly the duty of the federal government to dis- 
seminate the necessary information. The people 
have a right to be furnished with knowledge along 
every feature of the nation’s life. 

Let us hope and work that this bill of Mr. 
Peters may become a law! 


THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 


REVIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL EDUCATIONAL ACTS OF THE SESSION—STRENGTHENING 
OF THE SYSTEM ALL ALONG THE LINE— SPECIFIC INSTANCES. 


Boston, July 29.—About sixty matters were referred to 
the legislative committee on education during the ses- 
sion. The general scope of the legislation accomplished 
and proposed was not as radical as it is at times, but 
some of the propositions were radical enough to show 
a wide departure from ideas previously accepted. Some 
twenty acts were put upon the statute books, besides the 
consideration of many other propositions which were 
rejected. It is to be noticed that the progress of the 
year has tended toward better organization of the state 
system of administration, bringing the parts together 
better and stopping loopholes in the laws. Mention of 
the new laws passed includes the following:— 

Chapter 114 authorizes the school of commerce and fi- 
nance of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association 
to confer the degrees of M. C. S. and B.C. S., which 
signify respectively “master” and “bachelor” of commer- 
cial science. 

Chapter 140 authorizes free public libraries of any city 
or town to loan their books or other library material to 
any other free public library in any city or town, under 
the direction of the trustees, upon terms made in writing 
and on other terms stated, 

Chapter 189 authorizes Wellesley College to hold $10,- 
000,000 in real and personal estate, but there is a provis- 
ion whereby the exemption from taxes is restricted. 

Chapter 232 relates to the display of the United States 
flag on or in the public schoolhouses, and if patriotism 
were a matter of legislation, every child in a Massachu- 
setts public school will be a whole-hearted patriot. 
Every public school must be provided with a United 
States flag at least four feet long. It must have suit- 
able apparatus for its effective display from the building. 
It must be displayed from the building on school days at 
all times when the weather is suitable. When the weather 
is not suitable then it must be displayed on the inside of 
the schoolhouse. Any school principal who shall ne- 
glect to comply with this law for five consecutive days 
shall be fined $5 for every such period, if the failure 
was due to his fault. But if the failure was due to the 


_ neglect of other persons to supply him wifh a flag, then 


those other persons must stand the penalty. 

Chapter 247 provides for giving instruction in the 
public schools in the application of surgical remedies and 
in giving first aid to the injured. School committees 
are authorized to take for this purpose such sums as they 
see fit from the appropriation for the salaries of the 
school teachers. It is to be presumed that in practice 
no such money will be taken from the teachers, for any 


diversion of the fund could be ruled out on a point of 
order that it would bea case of first aid to the injured to 
give it to the teachers and therefore any diversion would 
be contrary to the spirit of the law. 

Chapter 268 covers the case of a child attending the 
public schools in the city or town where it resides, if tt 
has no parent or guardian. 

Chapter 269 strengthens the law regarding the age and 
schooling certificates for minors. 

Chapter 309 permits school committees to charge a fee 
for attendance at evening schools, but with the proviso 
that the school committee may either turn the money in- 
to the public treasury or may refund it to the scholar 
who paid it, after a time, in their judgment. 

Chapter 324 is an appropriation bill for the benefit of 
many cities and towns which maintain independent in- 
dustrial schools. There is a long list of them. Boston 
heads them all in amount, for it has an appropriation of 
$13,523. 

Chapter 351 $ an appropriation of $15,000 for the Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute. 

Chapter 367 permits the use of school halls and build- 
ings for other purposes than public schools, temporarily, 
for purposes approved by the school committee. No fee 
is to be charged for the use of the school property un- 
der this system. 

Chapter 375 says that after July 1, 1912, no person shall 
be eligible to teach in a high school aided by the state 
without a certificate of fitness from the state board of 
education. 

Chapter 384 says that superintendents of unions may be 
employed by school committees, instead of be chosen by 


‘ballot. The bill also fixes the term of the superintendent 


at three years and makes provision for the dismissal of 
undesirable superintendents. It is further provided that 
superintendents must have a certificate of their qualifi- 
cations if they are to retain their positions. 

Chapter 387 appropriates $87,500 from the state treas- 
ury for land and buildings for the Bridgewater State 
Normal school, the main buildings to be erected being 
a dormitory and power house. 

Chapter 393 appropriates $29,000 to the Institute of 
Technology. 

Chapter 399 is for the promotion of the permanence of 
school superintendents’ unions. It provides, among other 
things, that the school committees of towns in the union 


‘shall be the joint agents of the towns to manage the 


affairs of the union. 
Chapter 444 says that superintendents of schools shall 
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share in the care and supervision of the public schools, 
shall be regarded as the executive officers of the school 
committees, shall assist in the keeping of the records and 
in the making out of the reports of the school com- 
mittee, shall recommend teachers to the committee and 
shall also recommend textbooks and courses of study. 
The bill gives an impression that the superintendents 
have been a very unaccommodating class of employees 
and that the school committees have taken their case to. 
the legislature and secured legislative mandate to bring 
their rebellious subordinates to terms. 

Chapter 471 has to do with state aided vocational edu- 
cation. It is a long chapter and goes into much detail 
regarding the vocational schools, Jaying down definitions 
of terms, the systems of state administration and super- 
vision, the jurisdiction of local administration and con- 
trol and, other kindred matters. 

Chapter 537 says that towns whose valuation is less 


‘than $1,000,000shall be reimbursed by the state for the tu-" » 


ition which they pay to other towns where children from 
their own town attend high sehoo]. This is an advance of 
the standard from $750,000 to $1,000,000and is thus an ex- 
tension of the policy of the state to aid the towns which 
have lost their vitality by the draining of their life blood 
to the cities. é 

At the time of writing not all of the acts of the session 
have come up in print so they can not be mentioned by 
number. In addition to the above, a most notable act 
was that appropriating $100,000 a year for ten years con- 
secutively to the Institute of Technology. The effort to 
secure this money was strenuous and there was strong 
opposition. It was not certain when the bill was enacted 
that it would become law, but finally Governor Foss 
signed it. 

A measure which was hanging during the entire session 
was the McCarthy bill to cut down the commissions of 
teachers’ agencies, but the opposition was so strong that 
it was thoroughly cut to pieces before it was finally en- 
acted. Now it provides that the state must keep an em- 
ployment mgency for teachers, where they pay a fee of $2 
and no outside agency can charge more than that for en- 
try fee and cannot keep it unless it secures employment. 
The rate of commission remains, as before, five per cent. 
on the first year’s salary. ° 

There has been adopted a resolution for investigation 
of the question whether the state shal] bear the expense 
of supporting all of the public schools in all of the cities 
and towns. 

The effort to secure free meals or lunches for school 
children failed. 

The much debated question of having agricultural 
schools in each of the large counties was finally defeated. 

Better provision has been made for the supervision of 
sports on the school playgrounds. 

There was a great contest over the increase of salaries 
of the Boston school teachers involving a veto of one 
bill and a vast amount of excitement among the Boston 
women teachers. In the end they got a material increase 
with the governor’s approval. 

The agricultural college, as the ward and property of 
the state, received larger favors than ever before in way 
of appropriations for expensive new buildings, equip- 
ment, general maintenance and extension of courses and 
other advantages. The textile schools came in for their 
annual favors from the state treasury. In other minor 
ways the educational system was improved. R. L. B. 


a 


J. F. H., Massachusetts: I believe that the Journal 
grows better every year and every week. 


August 191) 
A RECOLLECTION. 


. .. How calm it was!—the silence there 
By such a chain was bound 
That even the busy woodpecker 
Made stiller by her sound 
The inviolable quietness; , 
. The -breath of peace we drew 
With its soft motion made not less 
The calm that round us grew. 
Thus seem’d from the remotest seat 
Of the wide mountain waste ~ 
To the soft flower beneath our feet 
A magic circle traced, 
A spirit interfused around, 
A thrilling silent liie; 
To momentary peace it bound 
Our mortal nature’s strife. 
P. B. Shelley. 


WHY 1 AM AN OPTIMIST. 


[Continued from page 152.) 


ever be spent on me. I will furnish everything 
and do everything and I am thankful I can!” and 
when in the course of his conversation he said 
something about “you good school teachers,” I 
felt more proud than ever that I am one of them. 

Could the world look dark after such a response 
as this to the requests of an ordinary unknown 
school teacher “without any social position’? I 
have a social position and one of which I may be 
proud, but money did not bring it to me, nor my 
name, nor that of a husband, and if misfortune 
comes to me I shall never lose my position in so- 
ciety. 

Next week she will enter the hospital, and if 
all goes as we expect, the crutch will be only a 
horrid remembrance of the past, and the future 
will be bright before her. I talked to her mother 
at parents’ night the other evening, and when, 
with tears in her eyes, she assured me that God 
would do for me what she could not, I felt that 
it is worth while. ; 

So, I say, I have a claim to genuine optimism, 
and so has every teacher in this whole great land 
of ours. Cast aside the routine of your business 
to-day, whatever it may be, and will not your of- 
fice, your store, your factory become an_ ideal? 
So would teaching. I wonder why so much stress 
is laid upon the “wear” of teaching? It does not 
need an extra amount of patience over that of 
every calling, but it does need love and the natural 
desire to surrender one’s self to the joy of a broad 
influence and a life lived in a world of perpetual 
childhood. 

Surely “God is in His heaven,” and if we will 
but plunge into the battle front and fight hard 
and long all will be “right with the world.” 

At evening I came to the wood, and threw myself on 
the breast 

Of the great green Mother, weeping, and the arms of 
a thousand trees 

Waved, and rustled in welcome, and murmured, 
“Rest—Rest—Rest! 

The leaves, thy brothers, shall heal thee, and thy 
sisters, the flowers, bring peace.” 

—Le Gallienne. 
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THE NEW BASIS OF CIVILAZATION. American ‘So- 
cial Progress. Series. By Simon N.. Patten, LL. D., 
University of Pennsylvania. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 220 pp. Price, $1.00. 
There is no more satisfactory study of social and eco- 

nomic conditions in real life from an ideal standpoint 

than that presented by Dr. Simon N. Paitten. He is he- 
roic without being foolhardy, intense without being 


- eranky, optimistic without being fanatical. He is a 


thorough student of the masters in philosophy, eco- 
nomics, and sociology, and is no less ardent a student of 
life as it is lived in the industries, in the home, and in 
society. He sees a new civilization as clearly as one 
ever saw a rainbow. It is not the rash prophecy of an 
enthusiast but of one who appreciates the transfer from 
an inherited condition of deficit through projected effi- 
ciency into our present condition of surplus. He sees 
clearly the significance of this change upon all future 
conditions, economic and sociological. He sees that the 
day is not distant when every nation will supply its own 
labor market. To him the salient feature of the new 
civilization is that work calls earnestly for workmen 
in place of the inherited condition in which workers 
sought humbly any kind of toil. He fully understands 
how lack of work crushed and cowed men, how scar- 
city of food and the fear of want have shadowed the 
buoyant spirits of the poor. The new civilization means 
a self-reliant workman with freedom of thought and 
nobility of movement. The new civilization is coming 
as fast as social work becomes a science. 


LATIN AND GRBEK IN AMERICAN EDUCATION, 
With Symposia on the Value of Humanistic Studies, 
Edited by Francis W. Kelsey. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 396 pp. 

The day of heated arguments over the position of 
Latin and Greek in’ our secondary and collegiate 
schools seems to have passed. _Howeyer, there are 
many who still feel very strongly that the classics are 
being too frequently left out in course-making of to- 
day, and Mr. Kelsey shows himself to be of this group 
in the publication of the University..of Michigan with 
the title above. An examination of the reports of the 
commissioner of education shows that Latin is being 
taught less each year in our secondary public schools, 
while the same is true of private secondary schools, 
but to a less degree. In colleges the same tendency is 
present—a tendency to put much attention on the so- 
called “utilitarian” subjects and less on the “culture 
courses.” In the first chapters. of his book Mr. Kelsey 
gives a good summary of the present position of Latin 
and Greek, based on the commissioner’s figures for the 


ast fifteen years, Then the follows with two chapters 


of his opinions as to the educational value of Latin and 
Greek and suggestions. He thinks that our failure as 
a nation to utilize the classics as we should in our edu- 
cational system can be remedied, first, by extending 
the study of Latin downward so that it may be pursued 
by students for two or three years before the present 
higu school age; “‘the study of Latin should be com- 
menced in the seventh or sixth grade.” The second 
remedy he suggests is to have college courses make clas- 
sical training more or less compulsory. In the third 
place, the utilization of the classics in preparation for 
professional study should be made sure. They should 
be more fully recognized as admission requirements, and 
they should be made fixed requirements in combined 
literary and professional courses. Mr. Kelsey has set 
forth his views clearly. The remainder of the book 
consists of seven symposiums on the value of humanis- 
tic, especially classical, studies as a preparation for 
medicine, for enginering, for law, for theology, in prae- 
tical affairs, .n new education, and as formal discipline. 
‘me especial value of these symposiums lies in the fact 
that they are the opinions and arguments of some thirty 
different men in all the walks of life om the subject of 
the value of Latin and Greek in American education. 
They are practically all good sound arguments. If this 
book were read by all the men entering college in 1911 
there would undoubtedly be a demand for enlarged 
classical departments, for the book as a whole is con- 
vincing. It is to be hoped that who have the 
forming of school courses under their supervision wili 
seriously consider this subject, and there can be no bet- 
ter way of grasping the side of the question that Mr. 
Kelsey takes than by reading this book which he edits. 


THR ELEMENYARY. COURSD IN ENGLISH. A 
Syllabus with Graded Lists and References. By 
James Fleming Hosic of Chicago, Teachers College. 
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Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Cloth. 150 

pp. Price, 75 cents, net. 

The new English in the classroom is as new as any- 
thing we have. It now has to do with hearing, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing English. It has to do with 
anderstanding others and expressing ourselves. It 
meart® effectiveness in the use of English. Tifere is the 
ideal side of the teaching and the real. One must get 
or give the spirit of a paragraph or chapter, but he 
must also master the forms of language for the enjoy- 
ment of appreciation in hearing or reading and even 
more for speaking and writing. This book is intended 
primarily as a manual for the teacher’s desk. An ef- 
fort is made to indicate definitely the character of the 
activities to be carried on in the several grades, and to 
arrange a collection of material sufficiently varied to 
meet changing conditions and so selected and listed as 
to be readily accessible. The system of indexing, by 
which a poem or story can easily be found in one or 
more of a small number of volumes which the teacher 


can reasonabiy expect to have access to, is and has beer 
found convenient. 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITH- 
METIC FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. __ By Brenelle 
Hunt. 6 Beacon street, Boston: New England Pub- 

lishing Company. Paper. IMustrated. Price, 25 
cents single copy; postpaid, 30 cents. 

Here is an entirely new aid in the teaching of sensible, 
useful arithmetic. It is the most attractive and satis- 
factory book of school problems that has been issued, 
and will set the pace for a new class of problems in all 
arithmetics. Nowhere else can such practical problems 
of this class be found for school use, and no other prob- 
lems are so universally valuable as these. Every prob- 
lem is an education in itself. Every problem requires 
initiative on the part of the pupil; requires close atten- 
tion to every detail; makes close, accurate thinking ab- 
solutely necessary. The illustrations make it easy for 


any child to work out every problem, and the solution - 


of these problems makes every pupil a better thinker, 
gives a clear view of number work, and makes him a 
master of himself in solving any problem. 


AN INLAND VOYAGHD and TRAVELS WITH A 
DONKEY. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Standard 
English Classics Series. With introduction and notes 
by Louis Franklin Snow, dean of Teachers College, 
State University, Lexington, Ky. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn & Co. Semifiexible oth. 268 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 

School boys and girls have for some time known the 
stimulating character of Robert Louis Stevenson as a 
writer of stories through the medium of “Treasure 
Island,” “Kidnapped,” and “The Black Arrow.” His 
skill as a poet is also familiar to them. With his es- 
says, travels, and letters they have but little or no ac- 
quaintance, These types of literature hardly seem to 
them attractive. Yet the intimate character of Steven- 
son’s work in general, and the intensely human quality 
manifest in “An Inland Voyage” and “Travels with a 
Donkey,”’ appeal in a peculiarly direct and attractive 
nianner to the most vital interests of youth. It is onl 
necessary to bring these writings before them in an un- 
forbidding form to secure from young readers that 
wholesome attention which Mes at the basis of all prog- 
ress in culture. It is the purpose of this edition of 
these sketches to endeavor to attract the attention of 
pupils to things excellent in literature, and, at the same 
time, to furnish the teacher with convenient and valu- 
able aid in the routine study of composition. The care 
ful workmanship of Stevenson as a writer renders him 
an excellent model, and the youthful student will, per- 
force, become unconsciously affected by association 
with him. The virility of Stevenson’s expressions will 
give his style strength. The copiousness of Stevenson’s 
vocabulary will increase his meagre supply of words. 
But while it is clear that unimpeded contact with Ste- 
venson himself is the main point to be aimed at, it is 
nevertheless apparent that the vitality of his mind and 
the wide range of his interests manifested in these 
short books necessitate a considerable amount of anno- 
tation. Wherever information has seemed needed. in 
order to render Stevenson’s ideas clear to the average 
student, it has-been supplied, and special care has been 
taken to obviate all difficulties likely to arise among 
teachers and pupils from inadequate library facilities. 


IN MOTHDER’S ARMS. By Theodore E. Schmauk. 
1522 Arch street, Philadelphia: General Council Pub- 
lication Board. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Schmauk has done more toward bringing children 
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into the church and keeping them there as devout men 

and women of godly character in the last quarter of a 

century than has any other man. Of the absolute cor- 

reciness of that statement I have no question, as I 

have acquainted myself with sufficient facts to war- 

rant the.statement. In his pastorate at Lehanon, 

Pennsylvania, he achieved marvelous results with chil- 

dren and young people, and as head of the work with 

Sunday schools and young people in the German Luth- 

eran churches of America his record distances that of 

any man in any denominational work. This book, “In 

Mother’s Arms,” is a revelation of the spirit, purpose, 

and method of this remarkable leader of children and 

young people. This is the first of a series of graded 
books on the nurture, culture, and training of children. 

This has to do with the first two years of a child's life. 

What would ordinarily be thrown into a paragraph is 

here given an entire book and not a sentence is wasted. 

Good as the influence of this book will be upon the 

bies whom it reaches by indirection it will be no less 

eficial to mothers,—yes, and fathers,—pastors, and 
teachers. Here are fourteen vital and vitalizing chap- 
ters. Here are the titles of a few chapters: “Through 

the Touch of a Loving Bye,” “Through the Touch of a 

Pure Heart,” “Through the Touch of a Clean Hand,” 

“Through the Touch of a Firm Good Will,” “Through 

the Continuous Turning of Habits,” “Through the 

Touch of Spirit in Voice.” 

Would that this book could be read by young mothers 
in all denominations as it will be in the German Luth- 
eran church. There are fourteen full-page pictures in 
tint, all reproductions of masterpieces. 

HBPNRY THE FOURTH. “First Folio” Shakespeare. 
Edited, with notes, introduction, glossary, lists of 
variorum readings, and selected criticisms, by Char- 
lotte Porter. First part, also second part of “Henry 
the Fourth.” New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. Cloth. 
Gilt top. 

This edition goes back to and reproduces the famous 
“First Folio” text of 1623, the one which gives Shakes- 
peare in the original spelling and punctuation. The 
text is thus freed from the editorial changes of three 
centuries, which, however, are indicated by abundant 
notes. This is the only reprinting of the “First Folio” 
obtainable in handy form. It was ardently appreciated 
and exuberantly praised by Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Hiram Corson, William J. Rolfe, and other prominent 
Shakespearean scholars. 

A GEOGRAPHY OF IRELAND. By O. J. R. How- 
arth, M. A. The Oxford Geographies, edited by A. 
J. Herbertson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 224 pp., with 47 maps and illustrations. 
Price, 60 cents., 

The American schools have all too long omitted 
proper geographical emphasis of Ireland, the mother 
country of many a multitude of pupils, and here is by 
far the best text-book on the geography of Ireland that 
we have seen. It is a good geography, and exceedingly 
interesting for young people who have no inherited in- 
terest in the country. 


GERARD, OUR LITTLE BELGIAN COUSIN. By 
Blanche McManus. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. 
12mo. Lllustrated. 106 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Page’s ‘‘Little Cousin Series” has grown to large pro- 
portions already, and seems likely to be still further en- 
larged. It is for primary grades. and to acquaint the 
little people with the habits of the boys and girls of 
other countries,—Norway, China, Arabia, Brazil, and 
many others. This new volume gives a very pretty and 
reliable sketch of child life in Belgium, and is illus- 
trated by the author herself. It is just such a book as 
will fascinate the children who have it read to them, or 
who are able to read it for themselves. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Vacation Hints.” By F. H. Winterburn. Price, 25 cents. New 
York: Fifth Avenue Book Company. 

“ Two Latin wy han High School Students.’ By Susan Paxson. 
Price, 45 cents. ton: Ginn & Co. 

Paper and ~-~dboard Construction.”” By S. F. Buxton and F. L. 
Cunan. Price, 21.00. Menomonie, Wis: The Menomonie Press. 

** King’s Hand Book of Woodwork and Carpentry for Teachers and 
Norma! Schools.” By C. A. King. Price, $1.00 ——'‘‘A Series of 
Readers.” By James Baldwin and Ida C. Bender. New York: 
American Book Company. 

“The Practical Use of Books and Libraries.” By G. O. Ward. 
Price, $1.00.—*‘ Teaching Outlines to Accompany The Practical Use 
of Books and Libraries.” By G.O. Ward. Price, 50 cents. Boston: 
The Bosten Book Company. 
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Davis-Julien Readers 
BY JOHN W. DAVIS, 

District Supt. of Schools, New York City 
AND FANNIE JULIEN; 

Pub. School No. 8, The Bronx, New York City 
Embody the results of recent investiga- 
tion in the psychology of reading. They 
are the only readers meeting these re- 
quirements in size of type, length of 
line, space between words and between 
lines, and other important matters. 


The following books are now ready :— 
Finger Play Reader—Parti. .. . . $0.35 


For first year classes. 

Sea-Brownie Reader— Part! .... -40 
For second year classes. 

Evenings with Grandma—Part! .. . 
For third year classes. 


Correspx ndence invited. 
D, HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Just Published 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN 
THE MAKING 


By E. A. KIRKPATRICK 


Instructor in Psychology, Child Study, and School 
Laws, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass., author 
of Genetic Pyschology,"’ and The Fundamentals 

of Child Study” 


$1.25 postpaid 


This volume is contrasted with the author's 
earlier books by its attempt to trace the develop- 
ment of achild’s mind as a whole through various 
stages, instead of discussing separately the various 
jnstincts and other phases of child-life. 

It is hoped that the work is sufficiently concrete 
and specific to be of interest and value to parents 
and teachers who have not received much training 
in psychology. It will be of most value, however, 


to those who have given considerable study to the 
subject, and have had a good deal of experience 
witn children. The book is already in use at th 
Summer School of Cornell University. ‘ 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston . New York Chicago 
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EMS of educational news to be inserte 

under this heading are solicited from 
‘ hoo] authorities in every state m the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MBETINGS TO BE HELD. 


August 12-18: First International 
Congress on Pedagogy, Brussels; 
Elmer E. Brown, chairman of the 
American Committee. 


October 6: Massachusetts Super- 
tendents’ Association, Worcester. 


October 19-21: Vermont State Asso- 
ciation, Montp-lier; president, Su- 
perintendent E. M. Roscoe, 
Springfield. 


October 20: New Hampshire State 

Association, Concord; president, 
Superintendent H. L. Moore, 
Wolfboro. 


October 25, 26, 27: Maine. State 
Teachers’ Association, Augusta; 
president, Superintendent D. H. 
Perkins, Skowhegan. 


October 27: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and 
New Haven Secretary, 8. P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester. 


Norember 9, 10: Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Topeka. 


November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, Hannibal; president, J. W. 
Withers, Teachers College, St. 
Louis. 


November 9-12: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 
Iowa. President, Fred Mahannah, 
Mason City; secretary, O. E. Smith 
Indianola. 


November 27, 28, 29: New York 
State Teachers’ Association, A)- 
bany; George P. Bristol, president. 


November 30 to December 2: South- 
ern Educational _Association, 
Houston, Texas. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


The figures for the distribution of 
state school funds show that the 
total funds amount to $1,481,350, 
derived from half of the taxes on 
banks, which amount is set aside for 
the purpose, and the rest from a tax 
of fifteen cents on each $100 of valu- 
ation in the state. This latter tax is 
the means of reaching the wild 
lands in unorganized townships, 
which would otherwise escape such 
tax. There is an equalization fund 
for the benefit of the poorer towns 
which are unable to’ maintain the 
State required minimum of school- 
ing. These sums do not include 
those state funds devoted to assist- 
ance in maintenance of high schools 
and academies and in aid of the em- 
ployment of expert: school superin- 
tendents. 
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LD... 
passed by the schoo] superintendents 


4 of Maine at their annual conference 


were especially good on the subject 
of manual, industrial, and vocational 
teaching in the schools of the state. 
In part, the resolutions were as fol- 
lows :— 

“We believe that: the rural and 
graded elementary schools are the 
fundamental part of our school] sys- 
tem and as such demand an increas- 
ingly liberal support from the town, 
city and state. We believe that pro- 
visions should be made and encour- 
‘aged in our high schools to prepare 
teachers especially for rural school 
work and we urge this in view of 
the fact that the normal schools at 
the present time are unable to sup- 
ply even a small percentage of the 
teachers needed for this class of 
schools. 

“We believe in and earnestly advo- 
eate the early passage of a state law 
for the uniform certification of all 
teachers. We believe in and urge 
the adoption of the universal record 
ecards, transfer cards and some per- 
manent individual medical examina- 
tion record card so far as the same 
may be practicable for the local su- 
perintendent. And finally we be- 
lieve in the promotion of vocational 
work in our rural schools through 
the organization of boys’ agricul- 
tural clubs or such other kindred or- 
ganizations as may best serve the 
peculiar needs of the individual 
community.” 


ORONO. The summer term at 
the University of Maine has about 
100 in attendance this year, mostly 
college graduates and _ students. 
Deans Hart and Stevens are super- 
vising the work in the absence of 
President Aley. 


VERMONT. 


MONTPELIER. The State Teach- 
ers’ Association which is to meet 
here from October 19 to 21 is to have 
a better program than is usually of- 
fered by a state association in New 
England. Booker T. Washington, 
William McAndrew of New York 
city, F. S. Luther, president of Trin- 
ity College, State Superintendent 
Payson Smith of Maine, and Sarah 
Louise Arnold among others. 


BRATTLEBORO. At a special 
school meeting it was voted not to 
grant a pension to a teacher who 
had served over thirty-five years in 
the high school. The cause of 
Brattleboro’s backwardness along 
this line is said to be financial. 


JOHNSON. The fifth annual ses- 
sion of the State Normal school here 
this year was one of the most suc- 
cessful. Over fifty teachers and 
prospective teachers enrolled and 
earnest successful work was done. 
In a modest way this school is ac- 
complishing much in building up the 
schools in the northern part of the 
state. It is strong in opportunity 
for personal work and in the facility 
for using the permanent equipment 
of the school for serious study and 
work rather than mere lecture. Its 
corps of instructors is uniformly 
strong. 

MIDDLEBURY. The department 
of pedagogy at Middlebury College 
has issued an instructive pamphlet, 
which gives a record of work put in 
the shape of the exercises which 
have formed the basis of the first 
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a rural 
ermont high school. It presents 


the course so simply and clearly that 
any teacher with the most elemen 
ary facilities can execute it success- 
fully. The author, Harry A. Farrar, 
has added a bibliography coverin 
the subject of agriculture in gene 
and many special branches. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMHBRST. The second annual 
conference of rural workers was 
held at the Amherst Agricultural 
College this summer. It was a great 
success, even more so than was ex- 
pected. The attendance was greater 
than last.year. The speakers were as 
good as there are and were all per- 
sons interested in the problem of de- 
veloping the rural districts as much 
as possible. The section meet- 
ings were most instructive and cov- 
ered almost every conceivable sub- 
ject connected with the country dis- 
tricts. 

The rural social service exhibit 
was a novel feature and it proved to 
be a valuable museum where the 
problems could be studied. 

The Home and Garden Club held 
its last meeting on August 4. 
The speakers were Ellen E. Shaw, 
editor of the Garden Magazine, N. Y. 
H. D. Hemmenway of Northampton, 
Professor W. T. Beal of Michigan 


Agricultural College, and W. R.. 


Hart, chairman of the Committee on 
District and State Exhibits of Chil- 
dren’s Garden Products. 


BOSTON. ‘Teachers in the ele- 
mentary grades of the Boston public 
schools will get their increase in sal- 
ary at the beginning of the school 
year, the increase being $48 per 
year, or at the rate of $4 per month. 
This action was determined by the 
school committee at a special meet- 
ing. Mayor Fitzgerald has remitted 
$67,000, which the committee would 
ordinarily have been obliged to pay 
over to the city for water consumed 
in the schools. Of this amount 
$40,000 is available to defray the ex- 
pense of the increase in the salaries 
of teachers receiving less than $1,000 
a year. Otherwise it would have 
been necessary for the teachers to 
wait until February 1, 1912, before 
receiving the money from the first 
ten-cent increase in the appropriation 
of the school committee under the re- 
cent .egislation. It means, there- 
fore, not only an immediate increase 
to the teachers, but a gain of $40,- 
000 to them, which was not provided 
under the teachers’ increase bill, and 
a gain of $67,000 to the school board 
as the amount will be additional to 
their regular allowance for school 
maintenance, and a loss of a similar 
amount to the water department. 
Just what schedule will be adopted 
February 1, 1912, when the first ten- 
cent increase in the school depart- 
ment’s appropriation amounting ap- 
proximately to $136,000 will be ar- 
ranged, will not be known until 
later, the matter having been re- 
ferred by the school committee in an 
order passed recently to.the sup- 
erintendent and business agent of 
the school department. The bill, 
recently passed, provided for an in- 
crease of ten cents on each £1,000 of 
the city’s valuation to the appropria- 
tion for school maintenance on and 
after February 1, 1912, specifying 
that it be used for increasing teach- 
ers’ salaries; another increase of 
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twenty cents on February 1, 1913, 
and one of twenty-five cents on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1914, all to be used for in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries. 

Of this amount the school com- 
mittee has agreed to increase in 
1912 and 1913 the salaries of only 
the elementary teachers receiving 
less than $1,000 a year and in 1914 
the salaries of all teachers in the 
school department’s employ. 


The second group of late afternoon 
and Saturday extension courses to 
be given at Boston University in the 
winter of 1911—1912 is made up of 
four courses in natural sciences of- 
fered under what is known as the 
Teachers’ School of Science. These 
courses‘are given at the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History on Berkeley 
street and are as follows: A course 
in petrology for the second year 
elass in geology, a course in histori- 
eal geology for the fourth year class 
in geology, a course in physical ge- 
ography, and a course in physiologt- 
eal botany adapfed to the needs of 
the teachers in the pubiic schools. 

FITCHBURG. Superintendent 
J. G. Edgerly has had his thirty- 
seventh annual election, and as us- 
ual it was unanimous. No other 
New England city has approached 
this record and few in the country 
have surpassed it. 

HYDE PARK. The latest report 
of Superintendent Brittain is being 
used by the Bureau of Municipal 
Research of New York city as a good 
type of report. 

HARDWICK. W. B. Alexander 
of Everett has been elected to suc- 
ceed B. Clifton Williams as prin- 
cipal of the high school here. 


MILFORD. George H. Derry of 
Portland has been elected principal 
of the high school here to succeed 
Edward R. Clark, resigned. 

MONTAGUE. The trustees of 
the Montague Agricultural school 
have finally come to the conclusion 
that it will be necessary to close this 
school, which was started in 1908. 
During the next year it was in- 
tended to alter the course, making It 
distinctly a vocational one to pre- 
pare those who wished to take up 
agricultural pursuits, but the pros- 
pects of a large attendance were so 
poor that it was decided to discon- 
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In July our orders were the largest we ever received inone month, 


Slowly but Surely School Officials 
are beginning to appreciate a 


Simple, Businesslike, Honest SYSTEM 


for Preserving Books 
(Outside and Inside) 


The “Holden” is the only plan which saves the very expensive 


We do not need simply to assert it saves Schoo; 
Boards money — for Official Reports Prove it. You cannot get 
away from that. 


SAMPLES, INFORMATION, ETC., CHEERFULLY SENT 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Mies c. HOLDEN, Secy. 


tinue the school. The high school at 
Turners Falls is alone in the field 
now and will probably be able to 
take care of the field capably. 

SOUTH DEERFIELD. Myron J. 
Willson, formerly superintendent of 
the schools of Conway, Deerfield, 
Sunderland, and Whately districts, 
and for the past year superintendent 
of schools at Ashburnham, has been 
appointed superintendent of a divis- 
ion of schools in New York city ata 
salary of $3,000. 


SPRINGFIBLD. The city coun- 
cil is considering a plan that would 
take up the social centre movement 
in this city. It is proposed to create 
a committee that would have charge 
of the playground work, the use of 
the public schools for public meet- 
ings, lectures, and entertainments, 
the swimming pools and baths, the 
arrangement of band concerts, and 
all other activities of the municipal- 
ity that have to do with the recrea- 
tion and amusement of the public. 

WAKEFIELD. Jacob H. Car- 
frey has resigned his position as su- 
perintendent of the schools of Wake- 
field and Lynnfield. He has ac- 
cepted the superintendency of the 
schools of Franklin and Wrentham. 

WESTFIELD. Westfield is to 
have an industrial school for boys 
over fourteen years old beginning 
this fall. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NEW HAVEN. A school build- 
ing is to be erected on Clinton ave- 
nue at a cost of $104,000. 


WINDSOR LOCKS. R. K. Ben- 
net, principal of the high school 
here, has resigned in order to accept 
a position in Danielson. He is suc- 
ceeded by F. J. Bates. 


STAFFORD SPRINGS. Profes- 
sor E. C. Moore inspected the Staf- 
ford Springs high school this year 
and has made his official report to 
the board of education. He recom- 
mended among other things that sci- 
ence be made a required study in the 
general and commercial courses; that 
larger salaries be paid to the teach- 
ers in order that the faculty. may be 
made more permanent than it is at 
present with many changes every 
year, and the direct method of teach- 


ing modern languages. The report 
Says that the high school compares 
favorably with high schools in towns 
the size of Stafford. 


HARTFORD. This city maintains 
school gardens, playgrounds, open- 
air schools, evening schools, and 
manual training for each and all of 
the districts in the city. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK OITY. President A. 
Lawrence Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity has this to say of Mayor 
Gaynor’s plan for a paid board of 
education :— 

“The successful conduct of the 
educational system of a great city 
depends upon its administration by 
permanent professional educators 
who are well paid and» who devote 
their whole time, and who are not 
liable to removal by reason of party 
politics. By far the best arrange- 
ment is to have one such man at the 
head of the system with others to 
assist and advise him. These pro- 
fessional men ought to be under the 
control of a non-professional un-paid 
body, who do not pretend to give 
their whole time to the work, and 
whose business is to keep the pro- 
fessional men in touch wijth public 
opinion. 

“Now the plan proposed excludes 
one or other of the essential ele- 
ments—the professional administra- 
tion of the school system or the lay 
control—and it may well eliminate 
both and make the management of 
the schools a football of politics. 
The high-salaried members of the 
board are very unlikely themselves 
to be permanent professional educa- 
tors and yet, being paid high salar- 
ies, they will be expected to devote 
substantially their whole time to the 


FOR SALE 


A number of shares of the 7 per cent. 
Preferred Stock of 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 


For further information address X, 
P. O. Box 371, Boston. 
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work, and therefore cannot commit 
the administration of the schools to 
highly paid professional men. It 
seems to me therefore that the plan 
is almost certain to result dn ineffi- 
ciev >». 

Summer schools for poor school 
children on the East and West. sides 
are running in thirty New York 
churches and parish houses, The in- 
struction in basket-making and other 
useful arts is given by college girls. 
About 15,000 children will probably 
attend the sessions, which last for 
two hours on five days each week. 


Professor Clyde Furst, secretary 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, since 1902, has become sec- 
retary of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 
succeeding Mr. Jobn G. Bowman, 
who has become president of the 
University of Iowa. 


ITHACA. The New York legisia- 
ture has passed a bill to appropriate 
$10,000 for the establishment of a 
school of sanitary science and pub- 
lic health at Cornell University. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURG. Allegheny is the 
only county in the state with first, 
second, third and fourth-class school 
districts as designated by the school 
code. Pittsburg, with a population 
of 533.905, is the second largest dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania, while lower 
St. Clair township, with fifty-eight 
inhabitants, is the smallest. Under 
the school code each city, incorpo- 
rated town, borough, or township 
constitutes a separate school district. 
The districts are arranged as fol- 
lows: Five hundred thousand or 
more population, first class; 30,000 
or more but less ‘than 500,000 popula- 
tion, second class; 5,000 or more, but 
less than 30,000 population, third 
class, and less than 5,000 population, 
fourth class. 

The South High school recently 
unveiled an oil painting of R. Heber 
Holbrook, for twelve years at the 
head of the school. The painting 
was by Mr. A. Boyan Wall of this 
city and one of the eminent por- 
trait painters of the country. Mr. 
Edward Rynearson, supervisor of 
the high schools of the city, received 
it in the name of the city, and Dr. 
W. A. Clark of the Kearney, Ne- 
braska, State Normal school, a 
brother-in-law of Dr. Holbrook, and 
a fellow worker with him for several 
years at Lebanon, Ohio, made the 
principal address of the occasion. 
The portrait was presented by the 
teachers and students of the school 
and the alumni. The Holbrook fam- 
ily has been prominent in educa- 
tional activities for three genera- 
tions. The grandfather of Heber 
Holbrook was one of the founders, if 
mot indeed the founder of the Amert- 
can Lyceum, as he was the first 
widely popular lecturer on natural 
science. The father was the 
founder of the long time large and 
inspiring institution at Lebanon, 
Ohio, and R. Heber Holbrook, after 
other important educational services 
rounded out his life work in twelve 
years of great usefulness in this 
school. This recognition of his 
educational work is professionally 
and personally gratifying. 


PHILADELPHIA. The course 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
for backward children includes every 
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HEWRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest scheol of , Literatmre, aad 
the student a knowledge of his ewn powersin 


expression, whether as a creative thinker eran 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full tien 
en application to 
HARRY SEYMOUA ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
Bow BOSTON , MASS. 


HUNTINGTON STATE NORIIAL SCHOOL 
[MARSHALL COLLEGE) 


Oldest Educational Institution in West Virginia — 1100 
students — Standards high — Scholarly faculty—Graduates in great 
demand — City, Buildings, and Grounds Attractive. 


For Prospectus address 


L. J. CORBLY, President, 


Huntington, W. Va. 


thing that the public schools have 
the facilities for teaching, the idea 
of the university being to demon- 
strate to the public schools how 
backward ehildren may be brought 
to normal, physical and mental ac- 
tivity. The work combines iInstruc- 
tion in the regular school subjects 
with swimming, gymnastics, man- 
ual training, painting in water colors 
and hygiene. The girls are taught 
sewing and domestic science. Each 
child bas been given a toothbrush 
and tooth paste and has been shown 
the use of these, as well as the way 
to bathe the face, hands and body. 
The children are also taught how to 
rest. They sleep on the university 
campus on steamer chairs at noon. 
The blood of each child has been 
tested and a special diet has been 
arranged for each boy and_ girl. 
Lunches are served by the univer- 
sity every day, and the preparation 
of breakfasts and suppers in the 
homes of the children is superin- 
tended by the psychological depart- 
ment. The work of teaching the 
children is being done by Miss Eliz- 
abeth Farrell of New York city, Mrs. 
Margaret Pfeiffer of Brooklyn and 
Miss Elizabeth Walsh of New York 
city, who are experts in ungraded 
class work. 

The University of Pennsylvania 
has had the most sucessful year in 
its history. There were about twice 
as many courses offered this year as 
last. 


Institute of 
Musical Art of the 


City of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 


Frank Damrosch - - Director 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR SUPER- 
VISORS OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS 


Thomas Tapper : - Principal 


EXAMINATIONS: 
September 30; October 4. 4 to 6 p.m, 
ENROLLMENT : 
September 25 to October 5. 
Prospectus of Supervisors’ 
mailed on application. 


Course 


VIRGINIA. 


The annual Rural Life week at 
the University of Virginia was of 
exceptional interest this year. The 
attendance was larger than ever 
and the speakers were men and 
women of ‘national reputation. 
Here are some of the leaders upon 
the. program :— 


Dr John Lee Coulter, United 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Park Street. 
Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cai, 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


hington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 611 Swetiand Bidg. 


Che James F. WicCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


oom A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU... es 
tions. tent teachers in demand. $1.00. 
5A ARD FEE: $1.00. 


CKSON BOULEV 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21 inion sauare, now vort, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women op 


shert notice for h Pypete jitions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No ee. wilt 


W TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
NE EN GLAND Tenth Year. Send for manual. 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager, Portland, Maine. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


C. J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty-sixth r. Best Schools and Co everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
to | our a Bus ss. Western ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


623 So. Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


Removal Notice 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1890 
Miss E. F. Foster, Manager. Miss T. M. Hastings, Ass’t Manager. 
formerly of 50 Bromfield Street, has removed to 6 Beacon Street,’ Boston. 
New Telephone, Haymarket 1788. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


(The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England.) 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Established 1885. Telephone, Hay. 975-4 


Some New Books. 


Title. , Author. Publisher. Price. 


First Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools. Myers Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago $1.13 
Second Year Mathematics for Secondary 


Teachers’ Manual for First Year Mathematics. Myers = = « wd as &9 
The School of Tomorrow (Essays)...........+..- . Doubleday, Page & Co.. N.Y. — 
The Teaching of Smith Ginn & Co., Boston =11.25 
Trees and Shrubs (Vol. I1)................eeeeeee Sargent Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 5.00 
Seeing Europe by Automobile............... -.- Meriwether Baker & Taylor Co., es 2.00 
Elements of Coustraction King American Book Co., 70 
Essentials of Psychology. ..........---+--.e++++5 Pillsbury The Macmillan Co., 1.25 
Latin and Greek in American Education....... — 
A Big Horse to Ride... Dewing $ 1.50 
A History of the United States for Schools..... Van Tyne D. Appleton & Co., 
Structures and Functions of the Body.......... Fiske W.8. Saunders Co., Phila. 1.25 
The Cross of HOMOT..........-.-.eeeeseeeeeeeeces Openshaw Small & Maynard, Boston 1.20 
The Nervous Life... Partridge Sturgis & Walton Co., N.Y. 1.00 
The Great Epic of Israel. ..... Fiske 1.50 


States department of commerce and “Relation of Insects to Public 
labor, ‘Co-operation in Rural Com- Health.” 

munities’; Hon. B. H. Gitchell, Dr. H. B. Frissell, principal 
ehamber of commerce, Bingham- Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., 
ton, N. Y., “Developing a Spirit of “Co-operation in Rural Work in Ire- 
Co-operation in Rural Communities”; land”; Dr. N. S. Mayo, Virginia 
Miss Susie V. Powell, president Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
School Improvement Association, “Relation of the Diseases of Anf- 
Jackson, Miss., “A Plan of Rural mals to Public Health’; Dr. Myron 
School Imprevement”; Professor B. TT. Scudder, headmaster Rutgers 
H. Crocheron, principal Agricultural Preparatory school, New Brunswick, 
high. schools, Sparks, Md. “‘Six N. J., “The Value of Play”; Dr. J. 
Means of Improvement for Rural -C. Metcalf; Richmond College, “Ru- 
Schools”; Dr. E. A. Black, Virginia ral Libraries.” 

Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Professor Edwin R. Jackson, U. 8. 


Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Lciglas Bidg. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalegue 
address the Principal, A.C. Borpmx, M. A, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
3 Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
ogical and technica! training of teachers ef 
he commercial subjects. J. ASBURY 
MAX, Principal. 


MENEELY & CO. 
BELLS 


The 0 
Estabitst ee 

106 years age. 

Forest. Service, “Forestry and the 
Farmer,” illustrated in colors. Pro- 
fessor Jackson Davis, Virginia de 
partment of education, “The Negro 
in Country Life,” illustrated. 

Miss Jennie Buell, lecturer, Michi- 
gan state Grange, Ann Arbor, “What 
Some Women Are Doing’; Mrs. 
Edith Elliott Powers, Pennsdale, Pa. 
“How Can Rural Sections Best Pro- 
mote Agriculture?’ 

Mrs. Marie T. Harvey, Norma! 
school, Kirksville, Mo., “Woman’s 
Relation to the Farm Problem”; 
Hon. O. B. Martin, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, “Boys and Girls Club 
Work”; Mrs. F. L. Stevens, 
Woman’s department, Progressive 
Farmer, West Raleigh, N. C., ‘““Con- 
veniences for the Farm Home—Sav- 
ing Steps’; Rev. M. B. McNutt, 
Minister, Plainfield, Ill., “The Vit- 
alizing of Rural Religious Forces’; 
Rey. Henry F. Cope, secrétary of Re- 
ligious Education Association, Chi- 
cago, “The Church in Relation to 
Community -Welfare. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 

FORT WORTH. Professor Alex- 
ander Hogg, one of the best known 
educators in Texas, died in Balti- 
more, Md., on August 10. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. An erroneous 
statement as to the salaries of prin- 
cipals in Cleveland schools appeared 
in these columns in the July 13 
issue. There is no distinction be- 
tween the salaries of men and 
women in any department of the 
Cleveland schools. Both men and 
women are eligible to all positions. 


30 Salaries of principals in the element- 


ary schools range from $1,000 to 
$2,000, without regard to sex. Teach- 
ers in the elementary schools have 
asked that the minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries be increased from $500 
to $600 and from $1,000 to $1,100 re- 
spectively. 

CINCINNATI. The city institute 
will be held here from September 5 
to 8. 

President Dabney of the UWniver- 
sity of Cincinnati has plans for a 
college of finance in connection with 
the university. 

NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. W. H. Gardiner of 
the State University, who succeeds 
O. H. Morris, deceased, as county 
superintendent, has already made 
an exceptional record. His famili- 
arity with all phases of school work 
is standing him in good stead. 


Just because a Chicago woman 
spanked her husband is no sign the 
movement should become popular. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KEITH'S THEATRE. 


The announcement that Willard 
Simms in “The New Paper Hanger” 
will be one of the principal features 
at B. F. Keith’s theatre next -week 
is sufficient evidence that these who 
visit this popular resort during the 
coming six days will enjoy many a 
good hearty laugh. Other strong at- 
tractions are Alexander and Scott, 
late of Cohan and Harris’ minstrels, 
in “From Virginy’; Keller Mack 
and Frank Orth, the song writer and 
the comedian in their musical ab- 
surdity, “The Wrong Hero”; Jew- 
ell’s Manikins; Cotter and Boulden, 
“The Whips in Bits” in original 
songs and dances: the Great Ploetz- 
Larrella Troupe of daring gymnasts, 
and other strong features, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

(Continued from page 142.) 
southern Democrats in the House 
found themselves voting for a bill 
for the revision of the cotton tariff, 
which reduces the average tariff on 
cotton manufactured goods from 
forty-eight to ‘twenty-seven per 
cent. ad valorem. Cotton manu- 
facture has become an impor- 
tant industry in the South, helped 
partly by proximity to the raw ma- 
terial, but more by the absence of 
legislation restricting hours of labor 
and the employment of child labor. 
But the Democratic caucus had de- 
cided upon this bill as a part of the 
party program, and it went through 
without a single Democratic dis- 
senter. The vote was 202 to ninety- 
one, and thirty Republicans joined 
the solid Democracy in the affirma- 
tive vote. 


THE GREAT LONDON STRIKE. 


The helplessness of even the 
largest and wealthiest city when 
transport facilities are temporarily 
paralyzed has been illustrated by 
the great London strike of dock 
workers and affiliated laborers dur- 
ing the past week. Meat supplies 
doubled in price; tons of fruit and 
vegetables rotted at the wharves; 
many motor buses ceased running be- 
cause they could not get petrol; hun- 
dreds of vessels were tied up, on the 
Thames; and the newspapers. were 
threatened with suspension of pub- 
lication because of the impossibility 
of renewing their supplies of paper. 
Such conditions cannot continue in- 
definitely in any .city without some- 
thing like a revolution; but the fact 
that they can be precipitated upon a 
great city by a trade quarrel over 
wages and millions of innocent 
people be made to suffer is a rather 
depressing commentary upon mod- 
ern civilization. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


MASSACHUSETTS men sometimes think Of ours asa New York agency. Asa matter 
of fact, a full third of the places we fill are outside this State, and 
have extended to every state and territory in the Union except Alaska (where salaries 
are too small to attract), and in other countries, even to filling a college presidency in Africa. 
Thus Evans T. Parker, when teaching in Northampton, Mass., registered with us and was 
sent tothe Kentucky Military Institute, where hé remained two years. He re-regietered, 
and has just been elected to the Friends school at Wilmington, Del., the principal going to 
Boston to meet him. This looks T0 KENTUCK is,a good many of the best schools 
like a wide range, but the fact Y all over the country have learned 
that they can depend on our recommendations and come to us with confidence. A man 


introduced himself to the proprietor of this Agency at the St. Louis exposition, saying, 
“You ought to know me; you have got me two $3,000 places.’ It was Frank Strong, now 
President of the University of Kansas,whom we had sent to Lincoln, Neb., as super intend- 


d he Uni 
can send good men to any state, to Maing, te caniforns, AND 10 DELAWARE 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS | 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenus 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, publicand private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr 


MERICAN:: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Colte 


Schools, and Famit 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and ies 


ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callom 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate th 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 425-6-7 Exchange Buildin ) 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market 8t., Harrisburg, Pa., Eouihern 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Si: LISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work im 


High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges i a 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some me athe 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. Por further 

information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO 
Lemayne Trust Building, Pa., 230 Empire Building; Denver, Cole. 
411 Rhodes Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 


(Imc.) 
ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in lowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado. Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 

do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


A. superior agency for superior 
Services free to school officials 
333 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Ninth year. Enroliment in’ two agencies at 
rice ofone. Our free literature tells what we 


ave done for others. Address either office. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers i ini 
Positions. Send for circulars. a 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 


ENDOWED SCHOOL 


With large resources, in New England, desires 
pupils, boys or girls, for boarding department. 

Beautiful country surroundings, excellent 
teachers. 

Tuition low, with allowance towards scholar- 
ships. Address 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 Beacon St.,Boston 


0000000 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in : 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | «6 Beacon st. » + « Boston, Mase. 
Agency 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Loag distance Telephene. Manager 
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JOURNAL 


OF 


Remington . Operators 


The Business World 
Demands 


Visible Writing 


This demahd explains why the 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


has a 2 to | lead in the Schools of America 


“The greatest good to the greatest number” 


EDUCATION 


August (7, 1931 


"CANDIES OF RARE QUALITY" 


One of the Vacation Luxuries. 


Take it along with you or purchase it from 
any of our Sales Agents 


Candies 


never been 
equalled in Purity 
Quality 


is the principle which makes the Remington 
supreme in business schools 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS > 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR 
GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 


Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


A supplementary book for classroom work. It consists of a series of lessons 
on Glass Cutting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, 
Printers’ Problems, Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Boxes, Board 
Measure, Framing Floors, Walls and Roofs, Manufacture of Wire Nails, Shingling 
Roofs, Study of Wages, Determining Price of Pair of Shoes. These lessons have 
been carefully planned and tried in the classroom. Illustrations, diagrams and 


tables are freely used. For guidance in the work, answers to all problems are 
given, 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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